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Contributions and Contributors 


engaged in the preparation of the ecumenical council. This issue 

carries articles on remaining four commissions and two sec- 
retariats. As in the September issue, the contributors to this issue aim to 
describe the scope and personnel of each commission or secretariat and 
the problems facing the council in the field covered by each of them. 


O= September issue carried articles on the first six commissions 
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STUDIES AND SEMINARIES 


KEVIN MCNAMARA 


TRIDENTINE REFORMS 


proper training of candidates for the priesthood is clearly 

reflected in the setting up of a Commission for Studies and 
Seminaries in preparation for the forthcoming council. In this as 
in so many other problems of renewal and adaptation the great 
reforming Council of Trent has marked out the path to be followed 
and demonstrated the great blessings that wise and courageous 
legislation can bring. The growth of the modern system of seminaries, 
with its careful testing of candidates for the ministry and its thorough 
programme of spiritual and intellectual training, was one of the 
most beneficial results of the Tridentine reform. Thanks to this 
system the standard of the clergy throughout the world was greatly 
raised and permanent foundations laid for the recruitment of worthy 
candidates for the priesthood in sufficient numbers. To this reform 
and its subsequent development is due the excellent condition of 
the Catholic priesthood at the present day and the esteem in which 
it is held not only within the Church but by unprejudiced observers 
in the non-Catholic world. Even today, of course, the quality of the 
clergy is not uniformly high throughout the world, and even where 
it is highest there are occasionaldefections. On the whole, however, 
we are today blessed with a zealous and well-trained priesthood, 
unsurpassed at any period in the history of the Church. Nevertheless 
the rapid accumulation of pastoral problems caused by the revolu- 
tionary changes of the modern age, together with the shortage of 
candidates for the priesthood in large areas of the Catholic world, 
have posed grave problems for bishops and the Holy See. It is with 
these problems and with principles and practical measures for their 
solution that the Commission for Studies and Seminaries will be 
concerned. 

Despite the gravity of the problems and the unquestionable need 
for much new thinking in our approach to them, there is no room 
for doubt that the principles governing any directions which the 
Council may give in this matter will be the same principles which 
guided the legislation of Trent and have often been repeated by 
the Popes in the intervening period. At the root of these principles 
is the Church’s doctrine concerning the nature of the priesthood 
and of priestly vocation. 


"Le importance traditionally attached by the Church to the 
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THE PRIEST’S VOCATION 


At his ordination the priest is given a share in the priesthood of 
the New Covenant, the eternal priesthood of Jesus Christ. He is 
thereby commissioned and empowered to continue the redemptive 
work of the Redeemer. By making present continually in the Church 
and offering anew to God the Sacrifice of Redemption, by admin- 
istering the sacraments which contain and confer redeeming and 
sanctifying grace and by preaching the Word of God, he is the 
effective instrument of Christ in the salvation of the world. Sharing 
as he does in the priestly ministry of Christ, he must be ‘“‘another 
Christ’’ also in the holiness of his life and in the force of his example. 
And he must possess a sacred and profane knowledge sufficient 
to enable him to convey to the minds and hearts of men the faith 
which Christ and the Church have committed to his charge. 

Holiness, then, is the first quality which the Church aims to foster 
in candidates for the priesthood. She will never consent to the 
conferring of priestly orders before the candidate has given proof 
of solid piety, capable of standing the test of time and sustaining 
the difficult obligations of the priestly state. Not even the acutest 
shortage of vocations could ever induce the Church to lower her 
standards in this matter or to allow her attitude to the recruitment 
of candidates for the ministry to be guided by the specious theory that 
in the present crisis of vocations a mediocre priest is better than none. 
Serenely confident of God’s care for his Church and jealous of the 
dignity and purity of the priesthood, she refuses to believe that he 
will leave the Church short of priests merely because unworthy 
candidates have been excluded. Whatever measures the council 
may take for the solution of the vocations problem, we can be 
quite certain that there will not be the slightest lowering of the ideals 
and standards of priestly life. 


CHOOSING CANDIDATES 


The decision as to whether the candidate conforms to this primary 
requirement of holiness of life is the responsibility of the seminary 
authorities. In particular they will have to assure themselves that 
he has the necessary stability of character to enable him to meet 
the severe demands of the priestly state. This decision can only be 
made on the basis of a full knowledge of the candidate’s character. 
Over and above the assessment of particular qualities there mug 
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be an integral view of the total personality. This will demand a 
searching appraisal of that fundamental faculty which is the source 
of energy and the decisive factor of character, namely the will. In 
reaching a decision concerning the candidate’s suitability the 
responsible authorities are directed by the Church to neglect none 
of the aids offered by modern pedagogical and psychological theory. 
While false principles and methods must be avoided, a knowledge 
of these fields can provide them with much useful guidance and 
enable them to give invaluable help to some candidates. The Church 
directs also that where necessary specialists should be consulted. 
This attitude of the Church, revealing as it does an openness to new 
forms of knowledge and a sensitive awareness to the special problems 
of psychological development affecting modern youth, is a striking 
example of the adaptation to modern conditions with which the 
forthcoming council will be concerned. 


DISCIPLINE AND STUDY 


The Commission for Studies and Seminaries will also be con- 
cerned with seminary discipline and with the part played by college 
rules in the formation of the student to holiness of life. There has 
recently been a tendency in certain seminaries to attach less impor- 
tance to seminary rules and tovencourage an excessive degree of 
individual liberty in the ordering of the student’s life. Here again 
the attitude of the Holy See has already been made quite clear and 
leaves no room for doubt as to the nature of any directions which 
might ultimately come from the council on this point. Church 
documents in recent years have stressed the indispensable role of 
the seminary rule as a means of training the student in self-discipline 
and helping him to develop orderly and studious habits. On the other 
hand, they give due recognition to the need for the development of 
individual personality, warning against a rigid and mechanical 
discipline that would foster a merely passive docility and seek to 
form every student according to one unchanging mould. 

In regard to ecclesiastical studies and training in the methods of 
the apostolate, the Commission will have to consider whether the 
present seminary course is adequate for the tasks facing the priest 
in the modern world. The many problems of the apostolate which 
face bishops in their dioceses and which will be the subject of study 
by other preparatory commissions must be already in view in the 
shaping of the seminary course. 
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Owing to the extraordinary social, cultural and economic changes 
which the modern world has witnessed, it is extremely difficult to 
mark out the course of studies best suited for the training of priests 
at the present time. One of the most acute problems is the fixing 
of the right proportions in time and emphasis between intellectual] 
formation through philosophical and theological disciplines on the 
one hand and the imparting of at least some elementary instruction 
in important departments of modern knowledge—the physical 
sciences, positive sociology, experimental psychology, etc.—on the 
other. An allied problem is the time to be allotted to training in 
practical and pastoral techniques and the suitability of some kind 
of apprenticeship during the seminary course to one or other form 
of the apostolate. The desirability of giving the student as wide a 
culture and as up-to-date a course of instruction as possible is 
immediately obvious. No less obvious are the advantages he derives 
from an appreciation of the place of efficient pastoral techniques 
in the ministry and some training in their use before his ordination. 
Similarly, it is not open to question that the clerical student must 
be conscious at an early stage that all his studies are directed towards 
a successful apostolate and some practical initiation into apostolic 
work during his seminary course will undoubtedly help him to keep 
this end in view. 

At the same time the emphasis of recent Roman directions, as 
well as of the test expert opinion is on the altogether primary 
importance of a deep and solid intellectual formation, on the gradual 
development in the student of a large and unified sapientia or 
wisdom resting on the solid basis of logic, philosophy and theology. 
This is the essential formation for a fruitful apostolate and it cannot 
be allowed to suffer through the encroachment of marginal studies 
or practical training. Where it is absent or but poorly developed 
these latter are not likely to be applied with good results, while it is 
itself sufficiently discerning and adaptable to provide at least the 
correct approach to even the most modern problem. 

The personnel of this Commission is composed almost exclusively 
of bishops and priests—together with the only layman to figure on 
a preparatory commission, Professor F. Vito, Rector of the Uni- 
versity of the Sacred Heart, Milan—who are associated or have been 
associated in the past with seminaries and universities. Many of 
them are former or present rectors of seminaries, among them 
Monsignor Donal Herlihy, Rector of the Irish College, Rome. 
Others are distinguished professors of some branch of ecclesiastical 
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THE EASTERN CHURCHES 


PATRICK O’CONNELL, S.J. 


PERSONNEL 


HERE has been much speculation, informed and otherwise, 

about the possibility of reunion with the Orthodox Church as 

a result of the forthcoming General Council. In this context 
the composition of the Commission for the Oriental Churches is of 
considerable interest. Instead of a commission of ‘“‘ecumenists’’, we 
find a gathering of representatives of all the Eastern Uniate groups. 
Obviously great care has been taken to have the various countries 
and groups, which in the past have returned to union with Rome, 
fairly represented. One thing that this will ensure is a most sympa- 
thetic understanding of Orthodox difficulties and suspicions. The 
modern attitude of enlightened friendliness and cordiality, which 
the present Holy Father did so much to develop during his years in 
Sofia and Istanbul, should thus produce a positive and constructive 
—as distinct from a polemical—attitude, more favourable to the 
work of reunion. 

We may note here that Cardinal Amleto Cicognani, known for 
his sympathetic attitude towards the Eastern Churches, was president 
of this commission! until he was made Secretary of State. Among 
the members we may mention Monsignor Giacomo Testa, who 
succeeded the Holy Father as Apostolic Delegate in Istanbul; 
Father Jerome Cornelis, A.A., a Belgian, well known for his 
ecumenical work and secretary of the French edition of the review 
Unitas; Father Thomas Becquet, O.S.B., Prior of Chevetogne, the 
“monastery of unity’; and Father N. Edelby, secretary of Patriarch 
Maximos IV of Antioch. Apart from many others distinguished for 
their learning in Eastern traditions and theology, there is therefore 
ample assurance of a body of opinion which is interested in reunion 
from a practical point of view. 


1. Since the above was written, Cardinal Cicognani has been appointed 
Secretary of State. It is possible that he will be succeeded as president of the 
commission by Monsignor Gabriel Acacio Coussa, archbishop of Hierapolis 
in Syria. Monsignor Coussa, who is of the Greek rite, has been appointed 
pro-secretary of the Sacred Congregation of the Oriental Church, in place of 
Cardinal Ciccgnani. Monsignor Coussa was consecrated bishop on 16 April 
last by the Pope, who used the Greek rite—it being the first time this has been 
done since the Middle Ages.—EpiTor. _ 
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EASTERN TRADITIONS 


And it would seem that the first practical step which can be taken 
towards reunion is to see to it, as the Holy Father exhorts us, that 
the Catholic Church in the modern world should be seen by all men 
as the House of God. Purely personal attitudes and undue stress on 
“free” traditional practices must not be allowed to obscure this 
vision for those outside the Church. Hence the work of this com- 
mission is not directly a work of contact with the Orthodox. More 
direct contact would seem to be provided for by a sub-commission 
of the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity. But the ecumenical 
problem with regard to the Orthodox Church is best estimated in 
the light of the union actually attained in the East, and exemplified 
by the various Uniate groups.? Practical experience in the field of 
reunion is obviously of great importance when estimating the 
reaction of the Orthodox and foreseeing and forestalling difficulties. 
Especially is this true when we remember that the Uniates value 
their ancient traditions as much as the Orthodox do, and the phrase 
of the canonists salvo jure particulari (without prejudice to local law 
or ritual) is not to them merely a stylistic phrase. Hence it was not 
surprising when one of the members of the Commission for the 
Eastern Churches stated recently that “‘all questions which will be 
treated by the other commissions, we will have to examine from the 
point of view of the East’’.8 This offers a wide field of activity and 
it is obvious how the studies of this commission should contribute 
effectively towards the final goal of unity. Among the theological 
questions to be treated, the theology of the episcopate would seem 
to have first importance. Ever since the first Vatican Council, many 
theological writers and apologists have tended to treat of the bishops 
of the Church rather summarily, in their anxiety to emphasise the 
primacy. That this has been merely a matter of stress, explicable 
in the light of old polemics, is true, but none the less regrettable. 
It should be clear after the work of the forthcoming council that the 
phrase, ‘“Venerable Brethren”, used by all the Popes in addressing 
the bishops of the world, has a deep theological meaning. Par- 
ticularly interesting should be any treatment of the later institution 
of Patriarchs, which means so much to the Eastern Churches. 
Anyone who has read the conference given by Patriarch Maximos IV 
this point is for the Eastern Churches.‘ In a way, we might note that 

2. Cf. the article J/ problema ecumenico alla luce della unioni realizzate in 
Oriente by Father de Vries, S.J. in Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 1961, vol. 
xxvii, fasc. 1, pp. 64-81. 


3. Informations catholiques internationales, 1 Jan., 1961, p. 19. 
4. Orient Catholique et Unité Chrétienne. 
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presentation, rather than doctrine, would seem to be the main 
of Antioch at Diisseldorf (9 August, 1960) will realise how important 
theological preoccupation of the commission for the Eastern 
Churches.® 


SPIRITUALITY 


We tend in the West to consider conformity and uniformity as 
meaning much the same thing with regard to Church life. But the 
Holy See, from the time of Pius IX on, has emphasised not merely 
the beauty but the urgent importance of the ancient liturgies of the 
East. To this may be linked the whole spirituality of the East. Hence 
the commission will be occupied with many questions of liturgy, 
spirituality on the popular level, and the training of the clergy. In 
our modern world there is a tendency towards uniformity of mass 
culture. It is not surprising to find this reflected in our relations 
with the Uniate Church groups. The preponderating influence of 
the Latin liturgy, popular devotions and ecclesiastical education and 
organisation, is bound to influence the Uniate groups. How far this 
is altogether desirable and how this tendency may be counteracted 
would seem to be topics for consideration at the Council. The 
centuries of experience of the Latin Church at the popular level 
must produce much that might profitably be adapted for people 
who live in the traditional atmosphere of the Eastern Churches. 

Then there is a delicate matter which has provoked some dis- 
cussion, namely, the question of the sacraments, which will involve a 
consideration of communicatio in sacris, viewed with relation to the 
Orthodox. It is not easy to see what changes may be made, but the 
problem is very actual for the Uniates.® 

Finally, it is possible that the commission may envisage some 
approach to the governments of Moslem countries, where Christians, 
Orthodox and Uniate alike, are reduced in practice to the rank of 
second-class citizens. It is precisely in these countries, where 
Christian education is threatened, that relations between Catholic 
and Orthodox are most cordial. It need hardly be said that the 
treatment of Communism as a doctrine and as a governmental 
system will be read with interest in countries behind the Iron Curtain 
which have large Orthodox populations. 

In these ways the Commission for the Eastern Churches should 
contribute to show forth to the world ‘‘an admirable spectacle of 
truth, unity and charity’, which, in God’s providence, may be for 
the separated Christians of the East ‘‘a sweet invitation to seek for 
and to find unity” (Ad Petri Cathedram, 3 July, 1959). 

5. For a good summary of the Orthodox difficulties in theology, especially 
as regards the Primacy, cf. Orientierung (Zurich), 31 October, 1960. 

6. Cf. Unitas, Spring, 1961, Bernard Schultze, S.J. The Question of “Com- 
municatio in Sacris’’, pp. 34-43. 


THE MISSIONS 
WILLIAM A. SHERIDAN 


MISSIONARY CRISIS 


s the evangelisation of the world is still the main task and 
A rssponsititty of Christ’s Church, it is inevitable that the 
coming council will devote much of its time and attention 
to the pressing and varied problems that affect the missionary 
church.t 
Although it is undoubtedly a missionary age in which much 
progress has been made, it is a time of crisis in missionary develop- 
ment. There is a myriad of complicated problems to be dealt with 
and the difficulties have not been lessened by the social and political 
upheavals that have occurred in many lands.? It is more necessary 
than ever to pray that “‘the Gospel may be increasingly propagated” 
and that ‘“‘missionary works may flourish with increasing vigour’’.? 
Vatican sources have declared that it is much too early to state 
with certainty the details of the matters to be discussed;* they will, 
of course, be those chosen by the Pope after taking counsel.® 


VATICAN I 


Commission members and consultors are sworn to secrecy about 
schemata submitted for their consideration, but an acute observation 
of modern missionary trends and problems may enable us to make 
deductions with a fair degree of assurance. Furthermore, an in- 
vestigation of the missionary schema submitted to the Fathers of 
the last Vatican Council should indicate with some certainty many 
of the matters that will recur in the coming one. Much of the material 
in the past schemata has since been taught authoritatively to the 


1. N.C.W.C. 5/16/1960; ““Oecumenical Council and the Evangelization of 
the World” in Christ to the World, 1959, vol. IV, no. 2, p. 266; 1961, vol. 6, 
no. 1, p. 18. 

2. Most Rev. Joseph J. Blomjous, “Mission and Liturgy”, apud Liturgy 
and the Missions (Nijmegen Papers) edited by J. Hofinger, S.J., pp. 39-40. 

3. Prayer to guide the deliberations of the Council, N.C.W.C., 12/28/59. 

4. N.C.W.C., 1/26/59. 

5. Raymond Dulac, “‘The Catholic’s Preparation for the Vatican Council’’ 
(translated from the French original in March-April, 1959, no. of BULLETIN 
de ’'Oeuvre de St. Francois de Sales) American Ecc. Review, Sept. 1959, p. 151. 
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Church in pontifical pronouncements, especially encyclical letters,® 
and there is a good chance that much of the unfinished business 
will be completed in the coming council.’ 

Irish readers will be interested to know that the deputatio elected 
by the Fathers of the council to consider the submissions of the 
missionary commission included some Irish names. Among them 
were Daniel MacGettigan, Bishop of Raphoe; James Lynch, Bishop 
of Toronto and James Quinn, Bishop of Brisbane.® 

Right at the outset the schema stressed the importance of mission- 
ary endeavour, stating that nothing could be more pleasing to God or 
more helpful to the Church. But it also pointed out that nothing 
could be “more harmful to God and to the Church: magis Deo 
iniuriosum et Ecclesiae noxium’’ than lack of adequate preparation; 
and so we find that the foremost regulations concerned the spiritual 
welfare of the missionaries themselves. 

They should be fervent, chaste and in general noted for their 
virtue and learning. They should have a thorough knowledge of 
the necessary languages (a quality that the Holy See has always 
insisted on), much care should be devoted to the preparation of 
students, and priests should make a retreat every year or at least 
every two years. They were not to live alone unless the Vicar 
Apostolic (or bishop) permitted it as a temporary measure “‘in a 
case of urgent necessity”. They should adapt themselves to local 
usages and obey the civil power even though it be non-Christian 
or even pagan. Regulars were to be subject to the bishop (or vicar) 
in the exercise of the ministry but to their own superiors in matters 
of regular observance. In cases of dispute the bishop’s wish was to 
prevail. 

Bishops were advised to institute pious societies to ensure that 
there would be constant prayer and financial support for the missions. 
The grave and urgent obligation of developing a local clergy was 
also pointed out to them. 

These proposals were submitted to certain of the Fathers for 
their consideration and comment. Their Animadversiones make 
interesting, instructive and often amusing reading. 


6. Joseph Clifford Fenton, “The Vatican Council’s Unfinished Business”’ in 
American Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1960, pp. 217-18, 223. 

7. Fenton, loc. cit., 223-4. 

8. Acta et Decreta Sacrosancti Oecumenici Concilii Vaticani (Romae 1872), 
pp. 87-88. Easily the most detailed and helpful is Mansi (Martin & Petit) 
“Amplissima Collectio Conciliorum’’, Tom. 53, and 49. It is on it that these 
paragraphs on Vatican I are based. 
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Priests were forbidden to live alone, but one missionary bishop 
asked (I dare say with a gleam in his eye) what happened when a 
priest lived in a grass hut that had room for one only. Another 
suggested that it should suffice to have a laymen as companion. 
Yet a third maintained that the ‘“‘urgent necessity” was always 
present for there were not enough priests and no parish could 
support more than one; he asked what was the point of making a 
law that need never be observed. 

One bishop stated that too much was said about apostolic virtues 
in general and not enough particular prohibitions were made. 
He suggested that priests should be prohibited from engaging in 
politics, civil affairs or commerce; they should not use force to coerce 
their parishioners or secure converts. Yet another wanted all monies 
collected for missionary purposes sent to a universal, central 
organisation and from there allotted to the most deserving areas. 
It was to be run by a layman under ecclesiastical supervision. 

The Fathers in their discussion on the schema had declared that 
the preparation of a local clergy and hierarchy was the foremost 
duty of bishops and vicars: “‘Praecipuum illorum munus est ut ex 
Christianis indigenis ...earum partium probati clerici instituantur 
ac sacerdotes inientur. .. .’ Despite the Church’s constant insistence 
on this point there had been much opposition and slow progress in 
the past and we find Pope Innocent XI giving his Legates power to 
inflict severe penalties on vicars in China who neglected it.. Two 
bishops were wary, fearing that rapid ordination, in China at any 
rate, might lead to ambition, bitterness and hypocrisy. 


NATIVE CLERGY 


This question of the local clergy must of necessity loom large in 
any missionary discussions of the new council. It is true that great 
advances have been taken of late in Africa and other areas,® but 
on the whole progress has not been nearly rapid or widespread 
enough; something must be done about it, urgently. As late as 1955 
Mr. Pandit Nehru could express: 


Astonishment that after some hundreds of years the Church 
was not yet in a position to form professors necessary for 
theological teaching while in the space of seven years admin- 
istrative civil posts had passed into Indian hands.}° 
: 9. ee Montée De l’Episcopat Autochtone”’, in Lumiere Du Monde, May, 
1961, 


10. ae A. Sheridan, ecutyival and:Progress in Asia” , in Pagan Missions. 
Winter 1958, p. 126. ' 
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Pope John XXIII has drawn our attention to what can be done. 
In China in 1942, the village of Siwantse, which had about three 
thousand Christians, had given the Church forty-two priests and a 
bishop; twenty-one were still alive, among them a bishop, in 1951.12 


The necessity for adaptation stressed in the last council is now 
more apparent than ever. The Nijmegen Papers point out that in 
Africa, consequent on the lack of adaptation, “‘in the eyes of the 
Negroes, the Catholic Church has remained the Church of the 
White People’’.® 


UNITY AND THE MISSIONS 


Unity will be the prevailing note of the second Vatican Council 
and the very prospect must gladden the heart of every missionary, 
for denominational divisions are more bewildering and harmful in 
mission territories than anywhere else. Father G. Ruiz, C.M.F., 


writes: 


Normally it is better to concentrate on the pagan than on the 
Protestant native. The pagan is not prejudiced and is able 
to absorb the truth undiluted. The prejudices and preconceived 
ideas which Protestantism fosters against Catholicism on the 
missions are due principallyto the fact that Protestants always 
present Catholics as “‘the enemy’’, as the number one hazard.14 


“In pagan countries’’, writes Father Carr, associate-editor of the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, “‘missionary ministers form a 
variety of Churches, all calling themselves Christians and striving 
to promote their own brand of religion’. 


Seeing such diverse teaching, the pagans remain fixed in their 
disbelief of any group claiming to be Christian and they say: “‘The 
Christian missionaries came to tell us that we have too many gods 


11. Encyclical, Princeps Pastorum, 28 November, 1959. 

12. Christ to the World, 1960, vol. 5, no. 1, p. 3. 

13. “Local Customs and the Liturgy’ by Most Rev. Jean Van Cauwelaert, 
C.I.C.M., Vic. Ap. of Inongo, Africa, in Liturgy and the Missions, p. 205. 

14. “El Proselitismo Misional Despertador de la Nostalgia Unitaria entre 
Los Protestantes’’, in Misiones Extranieras, p. 288. Vol. VII, Jan.-Dec., 1960. 
This whole number is devoted to the Council. , 
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and then they offer us one hundred and sixty different Christian 
creeds. When you set your own house in order we shall listen to 
you”’.§ 


_ THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


It would be incredible if the Missionary commission had not its 
own special proposals to submit on the lay apostolate and we may 
take it as certain that this question will figure prominently in its 
discussions. If we are to judge by the practice of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, catechists will receive top priority along 
with local clergy.1® Pope John XXIII is reported to have said that one 
priest with six catechists can achieve more than seven priests.’ 
Some provision may be made for services in the absence of a priest 
and the question of a permanent diaconate will be discussed in 
other commissions besides the missionary one, although the time 
may not be yet ripe for such a development.'® 


NATIONALISM AND COMMUNISM 


So many young nations have come into existence lately and there 
have been disturbances and upheavals in so many others that the 
council must face up to the question of nationalism and the problems 
connected with it. Pope John XXIII, quoting Benedict XV, points 
out that in this matter there are grave dangers threatening both the 
missionary and local clergy which must be resisted, for “the Catholic 
Church is foreign to no people or nation’’.1® One of the most dis- 
tressing problems in the Far East is the fact that foreign missioners 
are now unwelcome in so many countries.?° 


15. N.C.W.C., 1/25/1960. Cf. also “Unita ed Universalita” in Fede & Civilta, 
January, 1959, p. 16; “S’Unir pour que le monde croie” by Roger Schutz in 
Eglise Vivante, Nov.-Dec. 1959, pp. 366-398. 


16. Fides Service, 27 May, 1961, No. 785, No. 297. 
17. The Far East (U.S. edition), June, 1961. 


18. Very Rev. J. Schutte, S.V.D. (Sup. General), ““The Primacy of Religious 
and Spiritual Endeavours in the Missions”; Most Rey. E. D’Sousa, D.D., 
Archbishop of Nagpur, India, “Permanent Deacons in the Missions”, in 
Liturgy and the Missions, pp. 51-52, 176, 189. 

19. Encyclical Princeps Pastorum. 


20. Missionary Bulletin, 1959, p. 319. 
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The Fathers of the council are going to be very much occupied 
with the menace of Communism, which has been described as the 
greatest obstacle to the spread of the Gospel.2! Communism uses 
nationalism to further its own sinister ends and sees in the liberation 
movement of coloured peoples a golden opportunity to spread its 
influence throughout the world.?? 

Surely the council must advise on the most effective method of 
counteraction, for already a quarter of the six hundred and four 
territories dependent on the Sacred Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith have fallen under Communist domination in the 
past ten years, and it is no longer possible to send missionaries to 
these areas.?8 

Communists attack religion so bitterly because they see in it the 
main obstacle to their system. Therefore, according to Father 
Bourassa, to defend and encourage religion is the best means of 
opposing Communism. Both Mr. Arnold J. Toynbee, the historian 
and Mr. Charles Malik, representative of the Lebanon at the United 
Nations, are in agreement with him. “The West was mistaken in 
choosing to fight Communism with materialistic arms... .’’ Only 
religion and the grace of God “‘in the lives of multitudes of ordinary 
men and women”’ can achieve success.”4 

Of course social aids must not be neglected (here the lay apostolate 
can be of immense help). We must try to help our needier brethren 
especially in the underdeveloped countries. Otherwise, as Pope 
John XXIII pointed out, the differences in living standards may be 
exploited by treacherous propaganda.” 

The question of over-population and the birth-control campaigns 
in mission areas cannot escape attention. Catholic Medical Missions 
have advanced much in recent years but they still lag far behind the 
Protestant effort and must be much improved. Restrictions on 
Catholic educational activities and the seizure of schools in many 
areas (Ceylon, Sudan, Cuba, etc.) are matters demanding immediate 
attention and the formation of future policies. All of the problems 


21. Asia, December, 1960, p. 1031. 
22. Henri Chambre, S.J., ““Marxisme et Liberation De Peuples”’ (translation 
to appear in September, 1961, Pagan Missions). 
23. Father F. Legrand, “The Apostolate of Non-Christians and Dechris- 
tianized People’? in Missiology in Africa Today, p. 133. 
“24. “To Spread Atheism: The New Soviet Review Science and Religion’’ in 
Christ to the World, 1960, vol. 5, no. 2. Comment by Father Bourassa, p. 244..- 


25. “Vatican Letter Reminds Catholics of Duties to People in Under- 
Developed Countries”, N.C.W.C., 17 July, 1959. 
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that we have mentioned apply, of course, in that vast country, Latin 
America, which has lately become the object of so much of the 
‘Church’s missionary effort. Need we say that in this area especially 
they will merit and receive the BEM attention of the whole 
Vatican Council. 

It is difficult to see what steps can be taken to end the tragic 
schism in China. 

We feel certain that all of these matters constitute the missionary 
problems confronting the second Vatican Council. 

If you ask us which of all these is the most important we should 
feel safe in saying with the National Directors of the Pontifical 
Mission Societies: “‘The formation of catechists and of the local clergy 
in mission countries. It was decided that these should be given 
priority without, however, neglecting the problem of the formation 
of a lay elite, and without losing sight of the importance of charitable 
and social works, hospitals, clinics and other activities’. 


26. Annual Meetings of Pontifical Mission Societies, reported in Fides, 
27 May, 1961, no. 785, No. 297. 
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studies. One notes, for example, the names of Dr. Karl Adam, the 
celebrated author of The Spirit of Catholicism and for many years 
professor of dogmatic theology at the University of Tiibingen; 
Father G. Roschini, O.S.M., the renowned Italian mariologist; 
Dr. Hubert Jedin, the erudite historian of the Council of Trent and 
professor of Church History at the University of Bonn; Father 
Louis Bouyer, professor of Spiritual Theology and Modern Church 
History at the Institut Catholique, Paris, and author of The Paschal 
Mystery and several other important works in liturgy, spirituality 
and theology; Monsignor Albert Lang, formerly professor at the 
University of Bonn and author of a number of works in apologetics 
and the philosophy of religion. The Commission includes also some 
specialists in modern secular philosophy, on whose advice it can 
draw in seeking to adapt the seminary course to the special needs 
created by the dominant intellectual currents of our time. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF 
THE LAITY 


ROSEMARY GOLDIE 


ITS SCOPE 


PEAKING at an audience of 8 February last to representatives 
of the Permanent Committee for International Congresses of 
the Lay Apostolate (COPECIAL), His Holiness Pope John 

XXIII commented with satisfaction on the recent development of 
the lay apostolate—which today, he said, could almost be called 
the “eighth sacrament”’ of the Church. He added that this apostolate 
will be ‘‘an object of vital concern and special study for the Fathers 
of the council’. 

The attention paid to the lay apostolate in the preparation of the 
council is, moreover, abundantly proved by the very existence of a 
special preparatory commission, an innovation in the history of 
of ecumenical councils. As the president of the commission, His 
Eminence Cardinal Cento, pointed out in an interview for the French 
daily, La Croix (14 November, 1961), it is the only commission 
which “‘cannot fall back on any pre-existing Roman organism. Its 
object is new, and we might say, unspecified”. This does not mean, 
of course, that the lay apostolate is in itself an innovation. One of 
the tasks of the Theological Commission will no doubt be to show 
how essential it is in the whole mystery of the Church’s life and 
mission. What is new, however, is the ever more generalised aware- 
ness of the duty of apostolate incumbent on every Christian, the 
urgency given to this apostolate by the new needs of a secularised 
and “‘technological”’ world, and its institutionalisation, especially in 
“Catholic Action’’. 

Perhaps the best way to form an idea of what might be on the 
vast and varied agenda of the preparatory commission was that 
suggested by the secretary of the commission, Right Rev. Monsignor 
Achille Glorieux—Ecclesiastical Assistant of the COPECIAL— 
when he advised an enquirer to scan the contents of the proceedings 
of the two World Congresses for the Lay Apostolate: the congress 
of 1951, with its twenty workshops for sectors of apostolate from 
catechetics and the family to public opinion and the apostolate of 
unity; or again, the Second World Congress, on “The Laity in the 
Crisis of the Modern World”, which brought togetherJin Rome 
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in October 1957 over two thousand delegates from more than eighty 
countries and from forty international organisations. We might 
add that the cursory reader would do well to pause over the two 
monumental addresses to the congresses by Pope Pius XII, and also 
over the ‘‘Basic Text’ drafted for the Second World Congress by 
Monsignor Gérard Philips, after a theologians’ meeting convened 
in 1956 under the chairmanship of Father Sebastian Tromp, S.J., 
now secretary of the Theological Commission for the council. He 
will find there the whole range of tasks open to the apostolic layman: 
from the directly religious apostolate of the catechist or Legionary 
of Mary, through the evangelisation of the social environment by 
specialised Catholic Action, to the “consecration of the world”: 
consecratio mundi carried out (in the words of Pius XI) by “men 
who are closely involved in economic and social life, and who play 
their part in government and in legislative assemblies’. 

No doubt the council as such will have to legislate mainly on 
matters in which the organised lay apostolate comes under the 
direct control of the hierarchy. (The Constitutions of the first Roman 
Synod, promulgated in November 1960, devoted eighty-two articles 
to the lay apostolate, dealing with a variety of forms—in the first 
place, ““Catholic Action’”—which are still unknown to the Code of 
Canon Law.) In preparing the actual] legislation, however, the 
Conciliar Commission will need to set its windows wide open (taking 
care that no secret slips out!) in order to view the whole scene of 
today’s world: what is being done, and what should be done, to 
prepare the layman for his apostolic task (through the family, 
through preaching and liturgy, in the school, through the personal 
action of the priest ...); to give him the continued spiritual (and, 
at times, material) help he needs for new tasks; to guide him, e.g. 
in relations with non-Catholics and non-Christians; to see that his 
apostolate is adequately organised; that it is co-ordinated, not only 
with other lay activity, but with the whole apostolic effort of the 
Church (no one more than Pope John XXIII has stressed the need 
for this unity of effort); to make full use of the contribution of the 
layman’s personal experience. ... And the term “‘layman”’ includes 
also in every case the lay woman, whose place in society is every- 
where today in a state of rapid evolution . . . if not, revolution? 

Nor is it just one varied landscape that the commission must take 
in at a glance. The “ecumenical” character of the council implies 
an effort of what Joseph Folliet once called “‘geo-apostolate”: a 
study, that is, of the apostolate in all the diversity of the situations 
it has to meet throughout the world. The demands of evangelisation 
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are not the same in traditionally Catholic countries like Ireland or 
Italy; in predominantly Protestant or “‘post-Christian” lands; among 
the Moslems of Pakistan, the Budc‘iists of Ceylon; or again, behind 
the curtains of iron or bamboo. . . . The family apostolate will have 
different problems in Africa, in the United States and in France. 
The layman’s responsibility for bringing a Christian leaven into 
social and civic life will not have the same implications according as 
he is a member of a tiny Christian minority or citizen of a State 
which is openly committed to Christian principles. 


WHO’S WHO? 


That the commission is equipped for an effort of “‘geo-apostolate” 
is evident from its composition. For practical reasons, no doubt, 
the actual members are mostly in Europe and North America (a 
notable exception is Bishop Larrain, vice-president of the CELAM); 
but the consultors are scattered round the world, from Japan to 
Uruguay or South Africa, and from Australia and New Zealand to 
Tanganyika and Bolivia (there is no one, however, from Ireland or 
Great Britain). The diversity of their competences is no less re- 
assuring. Catholic Action “‘in the strict sense’’ is naturally well 
represented, both by bishops responsible for its direction at the 
national level, and by national and international chaplains (among 
the latter, Monsignor Cardijn, founder of the YCW). There are also 
bishops responsible for co-ordinating the whole lay apostolate in 
their respective countries; and specialists in many fields: social 
action (e.g., Monsignor Higgins, of the Social Action Department 
of the N.C.W.C.); the family apostolate (Father Caffarel from 
France and Father Richards, C.P., from Uruguay); charitable 
activity (Monsignor Rodhain from the French ‘“‘Secours Catholique’, 
Monsignor Dossing from the German “‘Misereor’’, etc.); rural life 
(Monsignor Ligutti, Permanent Observer for the Holy See to the 
FAO). .. . Leading theologians of the lay apostolate have naturally 
been assumed by the Theological Commission (Monsignor Philips, 
Father Congar, O.P.); but two Italian specialists on social questions 
(Monsignor Pietro Pavan and Monsignor A. Ferrari Toniolo) are 
members of both commissions; and, if the two commissions should 
wish to compare their findings, the Lay Apostolate Commission 
could certainly provide a theological “‘team’”. There is enough 
diversity of approach, too—even apart from the meeting of “Latin” 
and “‘non-Latin’ mentalities—to allow us to suppose that dis- 
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cussions are at times animated. (On one memorable occasion in 
1953, Father Spiazzi, O.P.—now consultor of the commission—was 
calmly expounding to a study meeting the analogical—or “meta- 
phorical’’—character of the layman’s apostolate, when Monsignor 
Cardijn’s fist came down heavily on the table at the mere thought 
of the heroism daily demanded of his young workers on every 
continent, and that... in the name of a “metaphor’’!) 

Much comment has been aroused by the conspicuous absence 
from the Lay Apostolate Commission of the .. . laity. The comment 
is natural enough in this ‘‘age of the laity’; but it should not create 
the false impression that the commission is working in deliberate 
isolation. Apart from possible contributions from ‘“‘dialogues”’ 
with the laity organised by the bishops of various dioceses, the 
Cardinal President of the commission has made a point of direct 
consultation, e.g. with leaders of Catholic international organisa- 
tions who have a wide experience in their respective fields; and it is 
rumoured that no other commission receives so voluminous a 
correspondence from the “‘outside world’. (It may be interesting 
to point out that the laity are not the only “‘victims”’ of traditional 
procedure. The Church’s standing army of over a million nuns can 
also make its voice heard only indirectly in the Commission for 
Religious—but one may suppose that convent parlours are not 
idle in the preparation of the Council!) 


MANY DECISIONS? 


We may have given the impression that the Lay Apostolate 
Commission is a kind of vast melting-pot gathering up the multi- 
farious aspects of the layman’s existence so that the council can 
restove them to circulation in neatly-labelled packages. ... As we 
suggested earlier, however, actual definitions or legislation will 
necessarily be limited. 

Among open issues which could perhaps lend themselves to 
immediate clarification, we might mention, for instance, the problem 
of “Catholic Action’’—its terminology and structure—raised in the 
“suggestion” quoted by Pius XII in his address to the Second World 
Congress for the Lay Apostolate. To help clarify the issue, which 
aroused worldwide comment and controversy, the COPECIAL 
launched an enquiry in 1958. Its findings were submitted to the Holy 
See. They clearly indicated that the classical definition of “Catholic 
Action” as the “collaboration of the laity with the apostolate of the 
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hierarchy” does indeed lend itself to different interpretations in 
actual practice; and also that further clarification will have to take 
into account the diversity of such practice as it has developed after 
some forty years’ experience in varied national contexts. In the 
interview already quoted, Cardinal Cento promised that ‘‘there will 
ertainly not be any one rigid pattern for Catholic Action in all 
countries. Each people has its own history, its own culture, its own 
mentality... .” 

Another question received an answer from Pius XII in the same 
address when—contradicting a thesis put forward before the Con- 
gress—he stated that a layman does not become a member of the 
hierarchy simply because the apostolate constitutes his major 
occupation. The relatively new problem of the “lay apostolate as a 
profession” remains, however, open for discussion: the status of 
the “full-time lay apostle’, his or her actual responsibility, the 
training required.... Cognate problems would be the role in 
relation to lay apostolate of members of Secular Institutes; and 
also the proposed renewal of the diaconate as an independent 
function, which some regard as a kind of “crowning point” in the 
development of Catholic Action—although the deacon, as Pius XII 
pointed out, would no longer be a layman. 

Of wider interest for the laity would be eventual clarifications 
regarding their relations with the hierarchy, not only in the “‘official’”’ 
lay apostolate of Catholic Action, but also in their task of helping 
to Christianise the social order. The delicate balance necessary 
between the exercise of the layman’s personal responsibility in 
social and civic fields and that of the hierarchy’s teaching and 
disciplinary authority where faith and morals are involved, became 
front-page news during Kennedy’s election campaign in the U.S., 
but the application of the principles involved would still seem to 
need clarifying for the varied circumstances of different world 
regions. 

Another series of problems is raised by the development of the lay 
apostoiate, not only at the diocesan, but also at the national and 
international levels. Episcopal commissions for Catholic Action and 
lay apostolate, national C.A. chaplains, movements operating in 
| undreds of dioceses from an international centre more or less 
well-equipped for its task, the “‘presence”’ of the Church through 
representatives of Catholic international organisations who voice 
Catholic thought within official international institutions, the 
apostolate of charity in the age of technical assistance and of 
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PRESS, RADIO, TELEVISION, 
CINEMA! 


MICHAEL O’CARROLL, C.S.Sp. 


LOSS AND GAIN 


HE Council of Trent took special note of the invention of the 
"printing press, though there was little time to work out a 
programme for its use in the cause of religion. The Vatican 
Council, possibly because of its interruption, paid no attention to the 
developments that had taken place in, the meantime, notably the 
expansion and diffusion of the popular press. The Second Vatican 
Council, however, will be well briefed on mass media, thanks in 
large measure to the secretariat which has them as its special object. 
Suggestions have probably been made by bishops that particular 
account should be taken of modern means of communication. 
Christianity is a personal religion, making its adherents and con- 
verts one by one through individual action and placing the highest 
emphasis on individual freedom and individual conscience. Yet 
we must take account of the fact that the individual is today in- 
fluenced by the group and his use of freedom and respect for con- 
science will be powerfully affected by the ideas he absorbs as a 
member of the group or community. 

There is no need to labour the point. The apparent contrast 
between the life of grace, which is inner and spiritual, and the 
glaring world of the newspapers, radio, television and cinema must 
not mislead us about the use the Christian, the most spiritual 
Christian, can make of these things. The attitude of withdrawal 
and repudiation is occasionally found amongst believing and sincere 
Christians. But it receives little support from those competent to 
lead and instruct us. 

The lesson has been one of loss to the Church due to neglect 
of modern means of communication. Catholics were late in the 
field in their attempts to use the cinema for the cause of Christ. 
It was too easily taken as a limb of the devil and Pope Pius XI had 
to write an encyclical letter, Vigilanti Cura, to remove doubt, to 
point the way to constructive use of a thing which is in itself neutral 
or indifferent, but which had been early seized by wordlings. Even 
after Pope Pius XII had seen and praised certain religious films 


1. The Italian title is; Segretariato per la Stampa e lo Spettacolo. 
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made by Hollywood, I heard a worthy person allege that. these 
particular films could do nothing but harm. 

The importance and value of the press had been realised much 
sooner. I think, none the less, that research may show that even 
there it was as a weapon of defence or of recovery that the press came 
to assume prominence in Catholic communities; in other words 
time had been lost and ground was also lost because in flourishing 
Catholic communities the fullest use was not made of this tremendous 
force. The best French Catholic papers came out after the Revolution 
when so much had already been surrendered or allowed to perish. 
If a survey were made of the Catholic press in the world today it 
would not surprise me to learn that the best papers are being 
produced where the Church is in a minority or is fighting a battle, 
a battle openly declared, or implicit in the total contrast between 
the Church and a particular environment. 

One often hears the view expressed that in a Catholic country 
like Ireland there is no need for a Catholic press! The ordinary 
papers “‘cover’’ Catholic news. A very dangerous opinion; a costly 
one too when the tocsin is sounded and a scurry has to be made for 
recruits. Recruits of this kind take a lot of training. 

Because of the transcendent genius of Pius XII no time was lost 
in regard to television. As soon as this technical triumph began to 
serve the people, the great Pope stated the Church’s attitude. He 
made an important appeal to the Italian hierarchy and then issued 
Miranda Prorsus, the charter of mass media of communication. 
Miranda Prorsus opens the way to most fruitful co-operation between 
technically-diffused instruction (one should really say education) 
and the Catholic Church, a co-operation in which each retains its 
values, dignity and purpose. This is very fortunate, for television 
may well be the greatest revolution in human affairs since men left 
the countryside and began to live in towns and cities. It was a 
happy coincidence that television played such a part in reporting 
the obsequies of Pius XII and the election and coronation of his 
successor. It may be a good omen. 

To ensure that the omens. would be good, Pope John took an 
important step in the first months of his pontificate. By the MoTU 
PROPRIO Boni Pastoris. he reaffirmed the special recommendations 
and provisions.of Miranda Prorsus and announced that, to co- 
ordinate all Catholic work in regard to these modern media, he 
intended to institute a pontifical commission. 

It may be assumed that the Secretariat for the Press, Radio, Tele- 
vision and Cinema will face their task realistically. There is much to 
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praise in the general Catholic position regarding these media; but also 
some black spots. Some years ago the American Institute of Manage- 
ment were allowed to make a frank report on the Catholic Church, 
to judge it in the light of their own principles. They found that the 
Catholic press was uneven in quality, largely due to the multiplicity 
of publications and, hence, scattered effort. They mentioned the 
Christian Science Monitor as a model that could be examined 
profitably. 

Since then I think that there has been an improvement. I would 
refer to two Catholic news agencies as evidence: N.C.W.C. and 
Fides. The first is one of the best records available of any con- 
temporary association like the Catholic Church. It is something 
for which we have to thank our enterprising, courageous and 
intelligent American brethren. They finance it and they direct it 
magnificently. Fides is put out from Rome under the aegis of the 
Propagation of the Faith. The present editor is an American, a 
Maryknoll father, Father George F. Heinzmann. He has ambitious 
plans and will certainly execute them. 

The quality of the Catholic press is constantly improving; the 
idea that religious publications can ignore modern techniques and 
not aim at high standards of professional competence has died out. 
“Act as if it depends on you; pray as if it depends on God” is a 
maxim that has been taken to heart by the Catholic press. From 
the press the other media will take their cue. 


PERSONNEL 


To point the way for further progress will be the business of the 
secretariat. The membership, though slight numerically, gives 
promise of fruitful work. The President is Archbishop Martin 
O’Connor, Rector of the North American College; the secretary 
is a gifted Polish priest, Monsignor Andrew M. Deskur, a polyglot. 
Among the members I note the names of Archbishop Peter C. 
Van Lierde, papal sacristan and Vicar-General of Vatican City; 
Bishop George A. Beck of Salford, Father Heinzmann whom J have 
just mentioned, and Father Emile Gabel, a former editor of La 
Croix, the most influential Catholic daily in Northern Europe; our 
own Monsignor Arthur Ryan who has wide experience of press and 
radio. 

In the composition of this secretariat as well as in that dealing 
with the lay apostolate one regrets the absence of laymen. It may 
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be possible to bring them in as consultors; it is clear that in the 
literal sense they will have to be consulted by the official members 
and consultors. I can think of laymen like the editor or former 
editor of Osservatore Romano or, amongst English journalists, 
Michael de la Bedoyere who would have much to contribute; they 
are all their lives working in the field. Doubtless those in each 
country can suggest names of the same kind. Jean de Fabrégues, 
editor of France Catholique occurs to me and a supremely successful 
Catholic publicist of the day, M. Daniel-Rops. He is also a very 
considerable scholar. 

Each secretariat is empowered to establish sub-committees, 
so there will presumably be a division of labour in relation to the 
the press and to each of the three media generically called Spettacolo. 
Radio, television and cinema have much in common; cinema owners 
have found to their cost that their medium has too much in common 
with television. Yet there are separate problems and they must be 
considered in sufficient detail. Religion for some time now has 
box-office appeal in the cinema; hence the lavish biblical spectacles 
that we have got from Hollywood or from its imitators. How far 
this shows a genuine religious feeling is a question I leave to experts 
and social scientists. 

The secretariat will no doubt consider all these things. It will 
draw on the worldwide experience of the Church in each separate 
field. This is made most easily available through the publications 
and records of the international Catholic bodies dealing with the 
press and the other media. I append a list of these, but I note the 
value of such publications as Annunciation which appears in England 
and deals with radio and television. I should add that the secretariat 
is not to be confused with the Press Bureau. This has been promised 
by Archbishop Felici, secretary of the Central Commission. It will 
function as an ordinary liaison office between the Central Com- 
mission and journalists. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


MICHAEL HURLEY, S.J. 
MAJOR EVENT 


secretary of the World Council of Churches’ New York office, 

Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, was ‘‘the establishment of the Vatican 
Secretariat on Christian Unity’ and the link between this secretariat 
and the non-Roman Catholic Churches was described as an “‘exciting 
advance” by the former Archbishop of Canterbury, now Baron 
Fisher of Lambeth, when he addressed the opening meeting of the 
spring session of the British Council of Churches here in Dublin last 
April. It is the purpose of this article to give some account of the 
new Vatican body so generously referred to by these two leading 
non-Catholic ecumenists. 

In his MOTU PROPRIO Superno Dei nutu of Whit Sunday, 5 June, 
1960, which marked the ending of the antepreparatory and the 
beginning of the preparatory phase of the forthcoming Vatican 
Council, Pope John XXIII announced: 


Ts major ecumenical event of 1960, according to the executive 


As a further token of Our affection and goodwill towards those 
who have the honour of being Christians but are separated from 
this Apostolic See, to enable them to follow the work of the 
Council and more easily to find the way of attaining that unity 
for which “Jesus Christ prayed so ardently to his heavenly 
Father’’, a special Body or Secretariat is established which shall 
be directed by a cardinal of Our choice and organised in the 
same manner as the commissions.” 


The Pope’s choice for director fell on His Eminence Augustine 
Cardinal Bea who, in the words of the citation read when Fordham 
University recently awarded him an honorary doctorate, “has 
brought to high distinction careers enough for several lifetimes: 
first, in his native Germany, as teacher, dean and provincial superior, 
then in Rome, as professor of Scripture, prolific writer, rector of the 
Biblical Institute for twenty years, director of Biblica, president of 
the Commission for the New Latin Translation of the Psalms, 
consultor to various congregations, advisor to cardinals and to the 


1. Ecumenical Press Services, 6 January, 1961; The Times, 26 April, 1961. 
2. A.A.S. 52 (1960), p. 436. 
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Supreme Pontiff’. As a scholar of high repute in the field of biblical 
studies, which in our day have become a great unifying factor 
among the main Christian denominations, Cardinal Bea was 
eminently qualified to direct the new secretariat. Indeed since March 
1949 he had been consultor to the Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office with problems of Christian unity as his special competence®* 
and for this reason is sometimes thought to have been himself 
partly responsible for the establishment of the secretariat. 


PERSONNEL 


With. Cardinal Bea as its director or moderator* the secretariat 
is composed at present of a secretary, sixteen members and twenty 
consultors. The secretary is Monsignor J. G. M. Willebrands who, 
like the general secretary of the World Council of Churches, Dr. 
Visser *t Hooft, is a Dutchman. Monsignor Willebrands has for 
some time been responsible under the Dutch hierarchy for inter- 
confessional relations in his native Holland and, as the leading 
spirit in La conférence catholique pour les questions oecuméniques® 
has also taken an active part in ecumenical activities on a European 
and international scale. He was present as official observer last 
summer at the Central Committee meeting of the World Council 
of Churches at St. Andrews and no doubt will be present in the 
same capacity at the third Assembly of the World Council in New 
Delhi next November. The members and consultors of the secretariat 
are all able and experienced ecumenists representing not only 
different confessional interests (Anglicanism, Lutheranism, etc.) 
but also the different emphases in Catholic ecumenism itself. The 
North American scene is represented on the Secretariat by Father 
J. Cunningham, C.S.P., as member and by Fathers G. Weigel, S.J., 
E. Hanahoe, S.A., G. Tavard, A.A. and Monsignor John M. 
Oesterreicher as consultors. The recent appointment of Monsignor 


3. In a letter last year to the Protestant Academy of Westphalia, Cardinal 
Bea referred to himself as “‘one who for years has been taken up with the 
question of union’’. (Unitas 12 [1960], p. 198). 

4. These, rather than “president” are the titles used by the official documents, 
cf. A.A.S. 52 (1960), pp. 436, 495. 

5. Relations between this body and the Secretariat seem to be very close; 
all its committee members would appear to belong to the Secretariat; the two, 
however, are formally independent, cf. La Civiliad Cattolica, 1 April, 1961, 
pp. 79-80, 
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Oesterreicher is of special significance: a convert Jew he is director 
of the Institute of Judaeo-Christian Studies at Seton Hall University, 
Newark, New Jersey, and editor of the Institute’s yearbook The 
Bridge, a publication which aims at establishing a dialogue between 
Christians and Jews. The situation in Canada is represented on the 
secretariat by Father G. Baum, O.S.A., as consultor; that in Britain 
by Archbishop Heenan of Liverpool, Monsignor Thomas Holland, 
Coadjutor-bishop of Portsmouth, and Father G. M. Corr, O.S.M., 
as members, by Monsignor W. Hart, bishop of Dunkeld, Scotland, 
Monsignor H. Francis Davis and Father M. Bévenot, S.J., as 
consultors. Apart from Jerusalem (represented by Abbot von 
Rudloff of the Benedictine monastery of the Dormition, as member) 
the countries in which the dissident Eastern Churches predominate 
have no local representatives on the secretariat, but it is reported 
that a special sub-commission on Catholic-Orthodox relations 
and problems has been formed consisting of those experts in 
Oriental questions who are attached to the secretariat, such as 
Father C. Dumont, O.P., of the Istina Centre, Paris, and members 
of the Preparatory Commission for the Oriental Churches. Also 
without local representation are: South America, where owing to 
intense Protestant missionary activity inter-confessional problems 
are acute; Africa (with the exception of South Africa, represented 
by the Dutchborn Dominican bishop of Kroonstad, Monsignor 
G. Van Velsen) and the Far East, where many of the Protestant 
“Younger Churches” are engaged in highly interesting and valuable 
experiments in Church unity. This omission, which in the case of 
India is particularly surprising, may be simply due to the fact that 
Catholic ecumenism is at present almost exclusively concerned with 
the long-established separated Churches, but it is very much to be 
hoped that, should the secretariat become a permanent body, local 
representation will be given to these areas which with the forthcoming 
integration of the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council will become increasingly important for the whole 
ecumenical movement. At present the secretariat is, like most of the 
other preparatory commissions, a predominantly Western European 
body but unlike the others it is naturally almost exclusively Nordic 
rather than Mediterranean in composition: there are only two 
Italians and no Spaniards or Portuguese.6 The only Western 

6. The original list of members (11) and consultors (15) is to be found in 
A.A.S. 52 (1960), pp. 855-6. The two Italians are Monsignor M. Maccarrone, 
secretary to the Pontifical Commission of Historical Sciences, and Father A. 
Bellini, professor of theology at the seminary of Bergamo, the Pope’s native 
diocese. The former is a member, the latter a consultor. According to an analysis 
made by Father J. Kerkhofs on the basis of the original lists (Les participants 
au Concile, in Choisir, May, 1961, pp. 15-18) the preparatory bodies in general 


are 69 per cent European and of this European sae oe (in the broad sense) 
32 per cent is Italian. 
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European countri:s in which religious pluralism is long established 
but which are not represented on the secretariat are Austria and 
Ireland. Australia however is also unrepresented. 

The secretariat has now acquired some office space from the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church in the Palazzo dei 
Convertendi on the northern side of the Via della Conciliazione 
(address: Via dei Corridori 64). It has also secured the services of 
Monsignor G. Arrighi and of Father T. Stransky, an American 
Paulist from Milwaukee, as permanent staff members. The plenary 
sessions of the secretariat at which both consultors and members 
meet together have however been held in the peace and quiet of 
Rocca di Papa in the hills south of Rome and, at the time of writing, 
report has it that the next, this summer, will be held in Germany. 
These plenary sessions have so far taken place about every three 
months, but doubtless those members and consultors who are 
resident in Rome meet more often and are thus in a position to 
wield greater influence. Besides Cardinal Bea and Monsignor 
Willebrands these latter include Monsignor J. Hofer, ecclesiastical 
counsellor to the German Embassy at the Vatican who lectured 
recently at Maynooth; Monsignor H. Ewers, Auditor of the Sacred 
Roman Rota; Father C. Boyer, S.J., of the Gregorian University 
and President of the Unitas Association; Father J. Cunningham, 
C.S.P., of the American church of Santa Susanna; Father J. 
Vodopivec, professor at the Propaganda Fide College and Father 
P. Dumont, Benedictine Rector of the Greek College. 


OBJECTIVES 


The official Latin title of the secretariat is Secretariatus ad 
Christianorum Unitatem Fovendam Praeparatorius Concilii Vaticani 
If, i.e. the Second Vatican Council Preparatory Secretariat for 
Promoting the Unity of Christians. In the Italian documents of the 
Segreteria di State it is referred to as I/ Segretariato per Unione dei 
Cristiani per la preparazione del Concilio Ecumenico Vaticano I] and 
the other continental languages follow this version. The official 
English equivalent however keeps closer to the Latin except that it 
substitutes ‘“‘Christian Unity’ for ‘“‘the Unity of Christians”: 
Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity.’ As at present constituted 
the secretariat is essentially a preparatory body for the Second 
Vatican Council. The announcement of its establishment came 


7. The Tablet, 25 March, 1961, p. 288. 
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very timely just when the first enthusiasm and extravagant hopes 
that the reconciliation of Christian differences would be the main 
work of the council were giving way to more sober second thoughts 
and the belief was gaining ground that, as a purely internal affair of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the council would on the contrary 
have no ecumenical significance, would be concerned only very 
indirectly with the problem of Christian unity. In either case the 
mind of the Pope has been misinterpreted and ecumenical activity 
unduly restricted to the sphere of formal reconciliation. It seems 
quite clear that the renewal and adaptation of the Church’s life 
which the Pope hopes for from the council are conceived by him as 
formal steps on the road to full Christian unity, as means of 
facilitating the eventual reconciliation of the dissident Churches 
to the Apostolic See.* Indeed it will hardly be too much to say that 
the Pope, who quite obviously is a firm believer that actions can 
speak louder than words, envisages the council itself as a signal 
demonstration of the true Roman Catholic conception of Church 
order and government, as a proof in action to our separated brethren 
and in particular to the Orthodox that we do still retain and treasure 
the traditional doctrine of the collective episcopate as the divinely- 
appointed mediators of Christ’s truth and life and authority to his 
Church. The establishment therefore of the secretariat as a pre- 
paratory body for the forthcoming council came as a happy and 
apparently deliberate reminder that the council was to be ecumenical 
not only in the canonical Roman Catholic sense but also in the 
broader sense of promoting Christian unity. Indeed, in the function 
he assigned to the secretariat, the Pope made it clear that he wished, 
the council to be ecumenical even in the literal sense of the word 
that he wished all Christian bodies and individuals, whether cissigen 
or not, to participate in it as far as possible. 

It has just recently been announced that as part of the preparations 
for the forthcoming ecumenical council and in order that the 
Catholics of England and Wales may play a leading part in fostering 
Christian unity the hierarchy of these countries have set up a 
committee of five bishops to further the efforts of the Secretariat 
for Promoting Christian Unity. Two members of this committee 
(Archbishop Heenan who is chairman and Monsignor Thomas 


8. Cf. H. King, Konzil und Wiedervereinigung. Erneurung als Ruf in die 
Einheit (Council and Reunion. Renewal as a Call to Unity), Vienna, 1960. 
A long and excellent unsigned review of this work (now available in an 
English translation published by Sheed and re a appeared in Hibernia, 
May, 1961. 
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Holland) are already members of the secretariat. The other three 
are Monsignor John A. Murphy of Shrewsbury, Monsignor Joseph 
E. Rudderham of Clifton and Monsignor David J. Cashman, 
Auxiliary in Westminster. The Pope and Cardinal Bea are reported 
to have warmly supported this initiative and Archbishop Heenan 
is quoted as having stated: “‘It is the earnest wish of the hierarchy 
that all may share in an apostolate so close to the heart of the 
Supreme Pontiff. . .. God grant that the work of the committee will 
deepen the faith and love of Catholics and show those outside the 
Church the determination of the hierarchy to reflect the fatherly 
zeal of Pope John” (cf. The Tablet, 12 August 1961, p. 775). 


NON-CATHOLIC PARTICIPATION 


Whether our separated brethren can and will have observers 
present at the council has been and still is an open question. In 
setting up the secretariat, however, the Pope conceived an ever closer 
form of collaboration with and participation in the work of the 
council by non-Catholics. The secretariat, as we have seen, was 
created to enable our separated brethren ‘‘to follow the work of the 
council” and both in word and in deed this latter phrase has received 
a rather broad interpretation. When interviewed on French tele- 
vision last January Cardinal Bea stated that the secretariat would 
fulfil its function ‘“‘by supplying them [non-Catholics] with authentic 
information and by welcoming, studying and forwarding their 
wishes and suggestions to the competent authorities of the council”.?° 
A report of the Central Preparatory Commission had already 
announced that ‘“‘having established contacts, the secretariat will 
prepare for the Fathers of the council a report on the point of view 
of non-Catholic Christians’’.! More recently still, Cardinal Bea 
has stated that “the aim of the secretariat is to make the separated 
brethren participate as far as possible in the work of the council”.” 
As is well known, the secretariat has already established official 

9. E.g. the episcopal consecration of Monsignor Acacio Coussa according 
to the Greek rite and in the Greek language by the Pope himself on 16 April 
in the Sistine Chapel made a profound impression on the Christian East as a 
remarkable proof that Rome does accept ‘“‘with equal piety and reverence” 
traditions other than its own. The ecumenical impact of this gesture must have 
been foreseen and intended by the Pope, cf. La Civilta Cattolica, 3 June, 1961, 


pp. 523-4. 
10. Unitas 13 (1961), p. 54; La Civilta, 4 February, 1961, pp. 309-10. 
11. The Tablet, 11 February, 1961, p. 140; Unitas 13 (1961), p. 55. 
12. La Civiltd Cattolica, 1 April, 1961, pp. 79-80. 
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contact with the Church of England. ‘““When I was in Rome’, the 
former archbishop of Canterbury disclosed in an address to Con- 
vocation last January, “‘I readily promised on behalf of the Anglican 
Communion to give all the help we could to Cardinal Bea in his task 
of keeping himself and his secretariat informed as to what the 
non-Roman Churches are thinking on matters of doctrine, govern- 
ment and religious practice’.1° This promise was fulfilled when it 
was announced, the following month, that the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York had appointed Canon Bernard Pawley 
treasurer of Ely Cathedral as their personal representative in Rome 
during the preparations for Vatican Council II. Canon Pawley, 
whose appointment had been made possible by generous financial 
assistance from the Society of the Faith, would act as ‘“‘a link 
between the Church of England Council on Inter-Church Relations 
and the Roman Catholic Secretariat for Promoting Christian 
Unity’. The Canon, it has since been reported,” arrived in Rome 
on 13 April and took up residence in the clergy-house next door to 
the Anglican church on the Via Nazionale. No other Churches have 
as yet followed this example of the Church of England though it is 
rumoured that moves in this direction are afoot in Germany. The 
secretariat would certainly welcome representatives from the other 
Churches. Lecturing in Lugano last March and referring to Canon 
Pawley’s appointment, Cardinal Bea made the very interesting 
remark that it might inspire other Churches to make similar appoint- 
ments and when asked whether a representative sent to Rome by 
the Patriarch of Moscow would be welcome, replied without 
hesitation that he would.!® The absence of such official representatives 
is however more than adequately supplied for at present by the 
numerous contacts which the members and consultors of the 
secretariat have with the theologians and leaders of the other 
Churches and of the World Council of Churches. On the other hand, 
difficulties of staffing, accommodation, equipment and finance seem 
at the moment to be hampering somewhat the progress of this work 
by the secretariat. 

To what extent the various non-Roman Catholic Churches are 
in fact participating through the agency of the secretariat in the 


13. Jrish Press, 18 January, 1961. 


14. The Times, 24 February, 1961; Sunday Times, 26 February, 1961; Unitas 
13 (1961), p. 64. 


15. The Tablet, 22 April, 1961, p. 392. 
16. Ibid., 25 March, 1961, p. 290, 
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preparatory proceedings of the forthcoming council, what precise 
suggestions they are making and what recommendations the 
secretariat may submit to the Central Preparatory Commission are 
not matters on which authentic information is at present available. 
Cardinal Bea did state last January that “‘quite a distinguished 
number” of suggestions for the council had come in from the various 
Protestant confessions of different countries but all he would disclose 
about their nature and content was that they were ‘‘very serious and 
valuable’’.!”? Both Catholic and Protestant ecumenists are however 
well known to be interested in the question of religious freedom 
and to have reached a considerable measure of doctrinal agreement 
on the matter.!8 In a guarded statement last summer at St. Andrews, 
the Report of the Executive Committee of the World Council of 
Churches declared that, while it would not infringe the prerogatives 
of member Churches by entering into formal or informal conversa- 
tions with the Roman Catholic Church about Church union, it 
“may however use such opportunities as may present themselves 
to make known to the new secretariat certain basic convictions 
which have been expressed by the Assembly or Central Committee 
(e.g. issues of religious liberty, of Christian social action, etc.)’’.% 
The Pope himself has stated that he expects the council “to make a 
notable contribution towards the further clarification and con- 
firmation of those principles of Christian order which are the basic 
rules of all true development in civil, economic, political and social 
life’’.2° In view of these statements by the World Council and by 
the Pope it may safely be presumed that the secretariat is concerning 
itself with the whole thorny subject of tolerance and religious 
freedom and that it will endeavour to ensure that any treatment of 
this subject by the council will as far as possible be in accordance 
with recent theological developments.24 Indeed Cardinal Bea is 
reported as having stated just recently that religious liberty would 
probably be a major item on the council’s agenda and that the 


17. Catholic Herald, 27 January, 1961. 

18. A. F. Carillo de Albornoz, Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty 
(Geneva 1959), esp. pp. 88-95. 

19. World Council of Churches. Minutes and Reports of the Thirteenth Meeting 
of the Central Committee, p. 105. 

20. In his allocution to the Preparatory Commissions on 14 Novenber 1960, 
cf. A.A.S. 52 (1960), p. 1012. 


21. Cf. Enda McDonagh, “ Tolsranee in The Furrow 12 (1961), pp. 49- 55: 
“Church-State Relations: Catholic Doctrine” in Irish Theological come 28 
(1961), pp. 137-44. 
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forward-step taken in the matter by Pope Pius XII in his 1953 
address on the subject would not be ‘‘undermined” by the council.” 


LAITY AND CHURCH 


It may also be presumed that the theology of the laity.is engaging 
the attention of the secretariat. This is a subject which, a report of 
the Central Preparatory Commission has already promised, ‘‘will 
be dealt with in detail . . . both at the doctrinal and at the practical 
level”.23 It is also a subject which Protestantism with its anti- 
hierarchical bias has greatly developed but which Catholicism by 
way of reaction has for long left largely undeveloped. Any aid 
therefore to this underdeveloped area of Catholic theology which, 
in the words of the Dutch episcopate would emphasise that “‘as 
baptized persons laymen, as well as the clergy, have a sacred 
ecclesiastical function’’** must, as a step towards more fruitful 
interconfessional dialogue and understanding in the future, be of 
interest and concern to the secretariat. 

Another directly ecumenical theme which the secretariat must be 
considering is that of the Church. The help of the secretariat can 
certainly be counted on in obtaining ecclesiological statements 
from the council which will make clear to Protestants that the 
activity and authority of the Church are without prejudice to the 
Lordship of Christ and make clear to both Protestants and Orthodox 
that papal prerogatives are without prejudice to those of the 
collective episcopate and of the entire Church. The secretariat is 
also known®> to be interested in obtaining from the council some 
extension to the West of the principle already recognised in the East 
that unity of faith does not demand uniformity of discipline, so 
that in the future groups of Anglicans or German Evangelicals 
might, like the Orthodox in the past, be reconciled to full Catholic 
unity without having to renounce long-established customs and 
practices in no way affecting the faith. An important step in this 
direction which the secretariat is said to be advocating would be 


22. Ecumenical Press Service, 2 June, 1961. 
23. The Tablet, 11 February, 1961, p. 140. 
24. These words occur in the joint pastoral letter issued by the Dutch 


episcopate last Christmas on the Ecumenical Council, cf. The Furrow 12 (1961), 
p. 368. 


25. Cf. Ecumenical Press Service, 17 June, 1960, Catholic Herald, 27 January, 
1961, 
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the stabilisation and generalisation of the exceptional permissions 
granted during the previous and present pontificates to certain 
convert married clergymen, allowing them, though married, to take 
orders in the Roman Catholic Church and exercise the priestly 
ministry. 

In general, the secretariat may be expected to advocate and 
support whatever will make smooth the way towards full Christian 
unity and to oppose whatever might constitute new difficulties and 
obstacles along this path. It would be unwise, however, to exaggerate 
the influence which the secretariat can eventually exert on the agenda 
and actual deliberations of the council. When asked at the recent 
Graymoor conference how the second Vatican Council could help 
the ecumenical cause, Monsignor Willebrands is reported to have 
replied as follows: 


The aim of the coming council is, primarily, to revitalise the 
internal life of the Catholic Church; nevertheless, in doing this, 
it could contribute much to the cause of reconciliation. It could 
indicate what the body of Catholic leaders judges to be the 
needs of all Christians today; it could avoid terminology likely 
to be misunderstood by our separated brethren; it could speak 
in a style which, without the slightest compromise of truth, 
would find an echo and would win approval in the minds and 
hearts of all separated brethren; it could make the Secretariat 
for Promoting Christian Unity into a permanent organ of the 
Catholic Church. Above all, it could be an impressive mani- 
festation of that unity in diversity which is characteristic of the 
Catholic Church.”6 


The one concrete ecumenical gesture which may confidently be 
hoped for from the council is that of giving permanent status to the 
Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity. Those who might be 
tempted to consider this a somewhat meagre achievement would do 
well to recall that in the early months after the first announcement 
of the council when ecumenical hopes were at their highest, the 
establishment of just such a permanent official body was one of the 
main suggestions put forward for the council by leading ecumenists, 


- 26. B. Leeming, S.J. “Catholic Ecumenists at Graymoor’’, America, 20 May, 
1961, p. 307. 
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both Catholic and non-Catholic.2’ In partly acceding to their wishes 
just a year later the Pope has in effect if not also in intention made 
it easier for the council wholly to accede to them. The establishment 
of the secretariat on a permanent official basis as an organ of the 
Roman Curia “to promote the union of all Christians and assist 
effectively the forces which are directed from so many people to the 
achievement of this sublime purpose’? would give a powerful 
stimulus to Catholic ecumenism and indeed to the whole ecumenical 
movement and so notably hasten the day when at last there shall 
be but One Fold and One Shepherd. 


27. E.g. by Fathers C. Dumont, O.P. and M. Congar, O.P.; and by Professor 
P. Meinhold of Kiel, cf. Unitas 11 (1959), p. 42, Informations catholiques 
internationales, 1 January, 1961, pp. 29, 36, Evangéliser, 14 (1960), 669. Professor 
Meinhold made ecumenical history last January when he broadcast over Vatican 
Radio, cf. Ecumenical Press Service, 13 January, 1961. 


28. Words already used by Cardinal Bea to describe the Secretariat in 
“Obstacles to Christian Unity”, The Apostleship of Prayer Directors’ Service, 
January, 1961, p. 2. It may be noted that the phrase ‘“‘to assist effectively etc.”’ 
almost certainly includes collaboration with the World Council of Churches. 
Questioned on this latter point last January Cardinal Bea replied that in principle 
there was no difficulty, cf. La Civilta Cattolica, 4 February, 1961, pp. 309-10. 
He is also reported (Catholic Herald, 27 January, 1961) as having stated that 
“the result of the Council’s deliberations and their significance for the question 
of reunion will show whether and in what form the work of the Secretariat must 
be continued”’. 


A PROTESTANT IMPRESSION 
FRANZ HILDEBRANDT 


Dr. Franz Hildebrandt was born in Berlin and has worked as aLutheran 
minister in Berlin- Dahlem, where he was curate to the famous Pastor 
Niemoeller. He was forced to leave Germany during Hitler's persecution 
and worked for a time in England, where he became a Methodist and 
entered the Methodist ministry. He is at present professor of Christian 
Theology at Drew (Methodist) University, New Jersey, U.S.A. He 
has just completed a sabbatical year in Europe, which he spent studying 
Catholicism in Britain, Ireland and Belgium. We felt that, with his 
wide and varied experience, it would be instructive to have his comments 
on the ecumenical movement. Great as is the gulf which divides us, 
and which he acknowledges with such honesty and charity, we cannot 
but pray with the Holy Father that one day, in Gad’s Providence, we 
all may be one. 
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give more than one individual’s viewpoint. My contacts 

with Roman Catholicism, prior to this sabbatical year of 
study, have been all too few. I have to think back to my first semester 
in Tiibingen in 1926 where I listened to Karl Adam and Biblmeyer; 
to the student years in my native Berlin where unpardonably I 
missed the chance of hearing Guardini; to a summer school in 
Switzerland in 1928 with Erich Przywara among the lecturers. Then 
followed the period of the Church struggle against Hitler, the joint 
pastorate with Martin Niemoeller in the parish of Berlin-Dahlem, 
the pastoral care of a maternity clinic run by nuns and frequented 
by Protestant mothers—the comradeship-in-arms of those days of 
crisis which made mutual intercession a matter of course. Amid 
refugees in England, care for fellow-refugees brought Catholics and 
Protestants together again, at least in committee meetings and 
internment camps; later, when German and Italian prisoners of war 
had arrived, we used the same altar in the huts of the camps for our 
separate services. But by and large we do not really know very 
much about one another, and theological training—I suspect, on 
both sides—is quite inadequate for a true picture of “how the 
other half of Christendom lives’. So I have every reason for gratitude 
to my colleagues in Maynooth, Clonliffe, Tallaght, University 
College, Milltown Park, Kimmage and Eccles Street for the oppor- 
tunity of at least a little break through my ignorance. Visits to St. 
Edmund’s College (Ware), Heythrop, Downside Abbey must be 
mentioned and will be followed by brief stays at Glenstal and 
Roscrea; and one month was spent at Louvain in the now-famous 
Maison St. Jean, the libraries of the two Jesuit seminaries and on 
one occasion in the classroom of the university professor who 
generously encouraged a Protestant contribution to his lecture on 
Ecclesiology. 


We is recorded here is of necessity fragmentary and cannot 


CHANGING SCENE 


This, in Belgium, is not so revolutionary as it will appear else- 
where. Relations on the continent have advanced at a rather different 
pace. There is the common enemy: Hitlerism yesterday, Communism 
today and tomorrow. There is the legacy of the wholesale secularisa- 
tion in this “‘post-Christian’’ era—with at least the one positive 
result that the day of the Inquisition is gone, that, in the phrase of 
Archbishop Heenan of Liverpool, “‘we begin to look for the good 
points, not the bad points in one another’, and that unofficial 
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forecasts of the coming Vatican Council speak of the desire for “‘a 
minimum of anathemas’’. But beyond this there are common causes; 
basic articles of faith undisputed between the Reformers’ Confessions 
and the Council of Trent; joint declarations on behalf of suffering 
people (as e.g. by the heads of both Churches in France during the 
wartime persecution of the Jews); collaboration in the academic 
societies for biblical studies and, recently in America, in the under- 
taking of a common new translation of the Bible; regular theological 
discussions between scholars and students of both sides, long 
established on the continent and now beginning in America. The 
lead given by the present Pope is clearly discernible: Catholic 
observers have been with the World Council of Churches at St. 
Andrews in 1960 and will be at New Delhi later this year; Protestant 
opinion is sought in connection with the preparations for the Vatican 
Council. The climate is changing. The separated brethren—and “‘we”’ 
say this of “‘you’’ as much as “‘you” say it of “‘us”—must at least 
get to know each other and be on speaking terms. In Germany it 
has become customary now that Protestant Church leaders at the 
Evangelical Kirchentag stay with members of the Catholic hierarchy, 
and that at a Eucharistic Congress hospitality is reciprocated. The 
recent visit to Rome by the Archbishop of Canterbury was a historic 
event; it had been preceded some years ago by the rather less 
advertised visit of the Lutheran Bishop of Berlin, Dibelius, to Pius 
XII. Mit brennender Sorge (with burning concern), the unique 
encyclical, originally published in the German language in 1937 
and directed towards the battle of the Churches against Nazism, was 
followed in 1943 by Divino Afflante, translated into English under 
the title ““Stand by the Bible’. What Protestant could fail to notice 
this and to be heartened by the reports of Bible study groups now 
at work, at the laity’s own request, in different parts of Ireland. 
Preaching, in the experience of the Dominicans at Louvain, has 
become a focal point of attention for seminarians and listeners 
alike. The Dialogue Mass has come to stay as one decisive form of 
congregational participation in the liturgical movement. Prayer for 
unity, as envisaged by the Abbé Couturier—unity after the will and 
by the means of Our Lord Jesus Christ—is widely observed in the 
octave of the feasts of St. Peter and St. Paul each year. A new 
Catholic look at Luther and the Reformation appears in the writings 
of historians such as Lortz and Jedin which have made Denifle and 
Grisar obsolete. In the symposium Begegnung der Christen, dedicated 
to the Swiss Catholic leader Otto Karrer, Protestant and Catholic 
theologians have joined hands in the attempt to clarify and under- 
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stand each other’s positions on the central doctrines which divide 
us. A highly-original study by Hans Kiing, now professor in the 
Catholic Faculty at Tiibingen, tries to prove to his friend Karl 
Barth that his concept of justification is essentially that of the 
Council of Trent. Barth himself has from time to time found himself 
better understood by his Catholic than his Protestant critics (e.g. 
Urs Von Balthasar). 


WHAT DIVIDES US? 


Here, of course, we touch upon the crucial point. The stage is 
set today for a proper ‘‘dialogue” between the Churches; the 
conditions are more favourable than perhaps they ever were before; 
and the need for coming together cannot be in doubt. But the 
fundamental theological issues are still the same; the debate still 
stands, so it seems to me, where it was at the Confession of Augsburg 
and the Council of Trent. It is difficult to see how they can both be 
right; Newman, as an Anglican, had tried in Tract 90 to reconcile 
what later as a Roman Catholic he could not possibly hold together; 
and one probably has to be born an Anglican in order to believe 
in a genuine Via Media between Wittenberg and Rome. The small 
Una Sancta group in Germany must not be mistaken as in any 
sense representative of Protestantism, or even Protestant trends, as 
a whole. What really stands between us? Not primarily, I believe, 
the Papacy, the Virgin, or the saints (though we have grave questions 
about each of these); but the Reformation, the Bible and, above all, 
the Mass. Father Francis Clark in his recent book on ‘‘Eucharistic 
Sacrifice and the Reformation” has shown quite conclusively that 
the Mass itself, not an alleged distorted late medieval version of it, 
was the target of the attack by both continental and English 
reformers. “Every good Catholic’’, said Archbishop Heenan in the 
talk already quoted, “‘will die for the Mass’; and Cranmer, Ridley, 
Latimer died at Oxford for denying the Sacrifice. At the centre of 
our faith and worship we find ourselves in complete disagreement 
about the will of Our Lord in his ““New Testament’; all our other 
differences, such as that about priesthood and ministry, follow frem 
that; and one can understand Father Weigel’s remark that in our 
ecumenical confrontation we can only pray for each other’s con- 
version, the Catholic for the Protestant to return, the Protestant 
for the Catholic to b> reformed. 
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But if compromise is impossible, charity is not. In July 1749 John 
Wesley wrote a letter to a Roman Catholic from Dublin, declaring 
their common faith in a paraphrase of the Apostles’ Creed, and 
concluding: “I hope to see you in heaven; and if I practise the 
religion above described, you dare not say I shall go to hell... 
Let the points wherein we differ stand aside; here are enough 
wherein we agree, enough to be the ground of every Christian 
temper and of every Christian action.... Without waiting for 
others, let each of us, by the grace of God, amend one; then, if we 
cannot as yet think alike in all things, at least we may love alike. 
Herein we cannot possibly do amiss. ... So far as we can, let us 
always rejoice to strengthen each other’s hands in God; that being 
justified by faith, we may have peace with God through Our Lord 
Jesus Christ; that we may rejoice in God through Jesus Christ by 
whom we have received the atonement; that the love of God may 
be shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto 
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worldwide campaigns against hunger and disease..., these are 
novelties in the Church’s life which must call for thought in the 
general stocktaking of the council. 

At the highest level, one may wonder whether the Lay Apostolate 
Commission itself will not be forerunner to some more permanent 
organism of the Holy See. At the present time, the lay apostolate 
depends in its various aspects on a series of sacred congregations 
(during the “‘ante-preparatory’’ phase of the ecumenical council, a 
Commission on the Laity was set up within the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council), but its international development—whether as 
regards the international organisations or the World Lay Apostolate 
Congresses—is actually guided for the most part through the 
Secretariate of State. 

Whatever decisions are taken in these or other fields, the deepest 
desires of the Catholic laity will surely be satisfied if they are led 
to play more fully and more consciously their part—whether hidden 
or spectacular—in the one apostolate of the Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 


THE POPE ON THE COUNCIL 


The documents and extracts in the following digest are presented in chrono- 
logical sequence. To have grouped them under separate subject-headings 
would have entailed splitting extracts which were already very short. The 
period covered is that from 25 January, 1959, to the end of August 1961. 
Some of what follows has already been published at various times in our 
Digest of Papal Documents and we here follow our normal practice, 
presenting summaries of some sections and translations of the more important 
passages. Father Austin Flannery, O.P., is responsible for the summaries 
and translations. All direct quotations are indented of placed between 
inverted commas. 


25 January, 1959: the Announcement: Christian Unity and Renewal 
within the Church. The Holy Father went to the basilica of St. Paul Outside 
the Walls, with the curia cardinals in attendance, for the celebration of the 
feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. When the ceremony in the basilica 
was over, he addressed the cardinals in the adjoining Benedictine monastery 
and it was at this meeting that he announced his intention of convening an 
ecumenical council. Some months later he related that his announcement 
had been made “‘in obedience to an inspiration felt in the humility of Our 
heart, as a sudden, direct touch” (Letter to the Clergy of Venice, Oss. 
Rom., 24 April, 1959). The Osservatore Romano published a résumé of 
the main points of the address the day after it was given and a translation 
of the résumé was published in DocTRiNE AND Lire, April-May 1959. 
The full (Italian) text of the address was published in the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis (LI, 1959, pp. 65-69) and we have used it for this digest. 

The Osservatore Romano’s résumé stated that ‘in the mind of the 
Holy Father, the ecumenical council is being called, not only with a 
view to the building-up of the Christian people, but also as an invitation 
to the separated communions to seek unity. .. .”’ The phrase “invitation 
to the separated communions to seek unity” was widely misunderstood 
subsequently. Many people took it to mean that the Pope had in mind a 
sort of summit conference to which the separated Christian communions 
would be invited, with a view to arranging terms for reunion. Later it 
became clear that no such course was envisaged; it was then that some 
people began to fall into an opposite error about the Pope’s intention. 
They began to think that the problem of Christian unity was being 
relegated to a position of lesser importance than it originally held. 

It is true that, subsequent to the announcement, one seemed to discern 
a certain switch of emphasis. There seemed to be less talk of Christian 
unity and more talk of a renewal within the Church itself. This, however, 
did not mean that Christian unity was becoming less important or less 
urgent in the eyes of the Holy Father. What was happening was that— 
even if its implications were at times misunderstood—the Holy Father’s 
plan began to be perceived with greater clarity. His plan was to foster 
Christian unity. by first accomplishing (with the. help of an ecumenical 
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council) a renewal of Christian life within the Church—not necessarily 
that the sole or even the main purpose of the renewal was to foster unity, 
or that one wished to assign varying degrees of importance to the two, 
but that this was the order in which they were to be attempted. Hans 
Kiing, in his The Council and Reunion, puts the matter thus: “The reunion 
of separated Christians, as conceived by John XXIII, is bound up with a 
renewal within the Catholic Church to which the coming council is to 
make an essential contribution” (p. 5).1 


How much the problem of Christian unity has been on the Pope’s 
mind is clear from his addresses and writings. That he is intensely pre- 
occupied with the problems of error and disunity was revealed in his first 
encyclical, Ad Petri Cathedram (DOCTRINE AND LIFE, Oct.-Nov. 1959, 
pp. 145-151), which is on the themes of truth, unity and peace. At the 
time of the announcement in St. Paul’s, these problems were invested 
with a particular poignancy for him by the fate then threatening the 
Church in China. On two occasions in preceding weeks (12 January and 
15 December) he had spoken of the danger of schism in China—he used 
the word ‘“‘schism’’ reluctantly, he said, but he was forced to use it by 
the imminence of the danger (Oss. Rom., 18 January, 1959). 


On 12 January, 1959, the Pope had written a letter (published in the 
Osservatore Romano on 18 January, 1959) to Cardinal Micara, his Vicar 
for the diocese of Rome, about the fate of the Church in China. He asked 
Catholics to pray that the Chinese be saved from schism and he asked 
the bishops of the world to organise “‘special functions of petition and 
propitiation’’. He invited the people of Rome to join him in the basilica 
of St. Paul on 25 January in a gesture of “‘solicitude and solidarity with 
our Chinese brothers’. He said that prayers and penances should be 
offered throughout the world for the intention that (quoting St. Leo): 
“unsullied communion be found in its integrity throughout the world: 
ut per totum mundum sit castae communionis integritas’ (St. Leo the Great, 
Epist. LX XX, ML 54, 913). 


It has been suggested that it was the Holy Father’s anxiety at the threat 
to the Church in China which had turned his thoughts to past breaches 
of unity and had made him think of restoring the unity of Christendom. 
This may be true, but it is also true that, since his time in the East especially, 
the Pope had been deeply interested in the Eastern Churches and in the 
prospects of fostering unity with them. This was one of the themes of his 
first radio message Urbi et Orbi: to the Eastern Churches he proferred ‘‘a 
most loving heart’? and ‘“‘open arms’’; he invited them to return to com- 
munion with Rome and he asked God to expedite their return. He added: 
“They will not find a strange house, but their own; a house which in times 
past has been enriched by the teaching and virtues of their forbears” 
(Oss. Rom., 30 October, 1958). 


1, This did not mean that all work for Reunion was to be held in abeyance 
until after the Council. Quite the reverse: see Father Hurley’s article. 
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In the address which the Holy Father delivered in St. Paul’s basilica 
on 25 January, 1959, before addressing the cardinals, he spoke of Christian 
unity and of past breaches of it: “The unity of the Church . . . makes us 
think, with sorrow, of the efforts made down the ages—in part, un- 
fortunately, successfully—to shatter that compact Christian unity. ...” 
He also spoke of the Christians behind the Iron Curtain and of the daily 
reports from there of “‘fears, violence, the annihilation of the human 
personality. We tell you... that the habitual serenity of spirit which 
appears in Our face, and which Our sons find pleasing, hides an interior 
torments). 


Addressing the cardinals, the Holy Father said that he wished to speak 
to them about certain more important aspects of apostolic activity, 
which his three months’ contact with Rome had suggested to him. He 
added: 


The only objective before us is the good of souls, bonum animarum, 
and that the new Pope will be fully equal to the spiritual needs of 
the present day 


He went on to say that many people had their eyes fixed on the new 
pontiff, to discern the main characteristics of his pontificate. He was 
addressing them, he said, both as bishop of Rome and as Pope. Speaking 
as bishop of Rome, he said that the city had changed beyond recognition 
in forty years. The population had increased so much that it was difficult 
and time-consuming to construct an order sufficient to meet the religious, 
civil and social needs of Rome. Much was being done, but it remained 
pitifully inadequate. He went on: 


And if the Bishop of Rome raises his eyes and looks out at the 
whole world, for whose spiritual government he is responsible. . . 
what a spectacle meets his gaze! On one hand, a happy sight, where 
the grace of Christ continues to produce many fruits and signs of 
spiritual advancement, of salvation and of sanctity all over the world. 
On the other hand, a sight to sadden him, the abuse and compromise 
of man’s liberty, men unaware of the open heavens and refusing 
faith in Christ the Son of God, redeemer of the world and founder 
of the Church. They give themselves over entirely to the pursuit of 
the so-called goods of this earth, guided by the Prince of Darkness, 
the Prince of this World, as Jesus called him in the discourse after 
the Last Supper. They organise the opposition to truth and goodness, 
thereby accentuating the division between what St. Augustine calls 
the two cities, keeping up the strength of the powers of confusion, 
so-as to lead-even the elect astray and to ruin them. 


A crowning misfortune for the sons of God and of the Church is 
the temptation offered by material advantages and their attractiveness. 
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Modern technical progress—of itself capable of being used for good 
as well as for evil—has served to increase the attractiveness of the 
material world. 

All this, this—let us call it progress—distracts men from the pursuit 
of higher things and enfeebles spiritual energies. It leads to a relax- 
ation of discipline and of good order and gravely prejudices the 
Church’s and Christians’ ability to resist error. For error has always, 
in the history of Christianity, led to fatal and evil divisions, to 
spiritual and moral decadence and to the ruin of nations. 

This state of affairs awakens... (in Our heart) the resolve to 
look to certain ancient forms of the affirmation of doctrine and the 
wise disposition of ecclesiastical discipline which, at times of renewal 
in the history of the Church, have been extraordinarily effective in 
clarifying thought, cementing religious unity and making more vivid 
the flame of Christian fervour. And this Christian fervour is still, 
in our eyes, even in the context of earthly happiness, abundant 
riches, ‘‘dew from heaven and fruitful soil’? (Gen. 27:28). 

Venerable brothers and beloved sons! Let Us announce to you 
... Our two proposals: the holding of a diocesan synod of Rome 
and of an ecumenical council of the universal Church. 

There is no need, venerable brothers and beloved sons, to explain 
to you the historical and juridical significance of the two proposals. 
They will be a suitable preparation for the eagerly-awaited modern- 
isation (aggiornamento: bringing up-to-date) of the Code of Canon 
Law, which should be their accompaniment and crown.... The 
forthcoming promulgation of the Code of Oriental Law will give us 
a foretaste of them. 


The Pope went on to say that he would convey the announcement to 
the other cardinals later and he expressed his confidence in the intercession 
of Our Lady and in the protection of Saints Peter and Paul, of St. John 
the Evangelist and of all the saints of heaven. He went on: 


Of all of them we ask a good commencement and progress and 
a successful outcome for these events, to the enlightenment, the 
edification and the happiness of all Christians, and as a renewed 
invitation to the faithful of the separated communions to follow us, 
in friendship, in this search for unity and grace, which so many souls 
long for all over the world (a rinnovato invito ai fedeli delle Communita 
separate a seguirCi anch’esse amabilmente in questa ricerca di unita 
e di grazia, a cui tante anime anelano da tutti i punti della terra.) 

Venerable brothers and beloved sons! How gentle and encouraging 
are the words of St. Leo the Great, which the sacred liturgy invites 
us to recite frequently at this time. This very day, St. Paul’s words of 
salutation are especially vibrant for us who are gathered here near 
his tomb: “You will be my crown...and my joy if your faith, 
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which has been preached all over the world since the commencement 
of the Gospel, survives in love and holiness’ (St. Leo the Great, 
Sermo 2) 

What a salutation is this. It is entirely worthy of our spiritual family. 
“Love and holiness’—a salutation and a wish. Benedictio Dei 
omnipotentis Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. 


23 April, 1959: A Spectacle of Unity. Pope John XXIII wrote a letter 
to the clergy of Venice when the body of Pope Pius X had been sent back 
to the city for a few days. In the course of the letter he spoke of the 
ecumenical council and said that the preparations for it were already 
under way. He hoped that this would evoke in the heart of every ecclesiastic 
a desire “‘to expand the scope of his charit » and to stand at his post with 
a clear vision and a ready heart’’. He went on: 


We pray and hope that the council will, before all else, restore the 
spectacle of the apostles gathered together in Jerusalem...a 
unanimity of thought and prayer with Peter and centred on Peter... 
an offering of energies which will have been strengthened and renewed 
by enquiry into what best meets the needs of the modern apostolate 
(Oss. Rom., 24 April, 1959). 


5 June, 1959: Prayer for Christian Unity. The Holy Father addressed 
the congregation at the beginning of a holy hour in St. Peter’s, on the 
feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. In the course of his address he said: 


First of all, We pray that the gifts of the Holy Spirit will descend upon 
the preparations for the ecumenical council, for it will be an event 
of the greatest importance. “‘May the Lord not take our sins into 
account, but the faith of his Church. May he deign to bestow peace 
on it and to reunite it according to his will’’, so that its structure may 
be strengthened anew, that all may hear the voice of the Pastor, 
and there will be but that one fold for which the Heart of Jesus 
longs ardently (Oss. Rom., 7 June, 1959). 


29 June, 1959: The Aims of the Council: the capital text. The Pope’s 
first encyclical, Ad Petri Cathedram, on the themes of truth, peace and 
unity was published in the Osservatore Romano on 3 July, 1959. It contains 
what is widely regarded as the capital statement of the aims of the council 
—the Pope quoted the paragraph again (the second of those given here) 
in his MOTU PROPRIO on the preparatory commissions, Superno Dei Nutu 
5 June, 1960). As we have already seen, the Pope’s first announcement 
of the council was made when Christian unity was very much in his mind; 
this statement of the council’s aims occurs in a context explicitly devoted 
to Christian unity, in the third section of the encyclical. The Pope began 
by saying how much he had the problem of Christian unity at heart. He 
went on: 
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Everybody knows that the Divine Redeemer established a society 
which of its nature was to last until the end of time, in fulfilment of 
his promise: “Behold I am with you all days, even to the end of the 
world” (Matt. 28:20) and that he prayed fervently for it to the 
heavenly Father. His prayer—which was certainly acceptable and 
which was heard because of his reverence (Hebr. 5:7)—was: ““That 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in thee; that they 
also may be one in us” (John 17:21). It instils in us and confirms the 
sweetest of hopes, that all those who are not now of this fold will 
one day decide to return to it, so that—as the Divine Redeemer said— 
“there will be one fold and one shepherd” (John 10:16). 


It was this sweetest hope which bade Us announce publicly Our 
intention of calling an ecumenical council, at which the bishops of 
the world will gather to discuss important religious problems. The 
principal aims will be to promote the growth of the Catholic faith, 
a renewal of morality amongst Christians and the closer adaptation of 
ecclesiastical discipline to modern needs and conditions. This will 
in truth be a wonderful spectacle of truth, unity and charity. We trust 
that when those who are separated from this Apostolic See see it, 
they will take it as a gentle invitation to seek that unity for which 
Jesus Christ prayed so ardently to the heavenly Father (Oss. Rom., 
3 July, 1959). 


30 September, 1959: the Rosary and the Council. The Holy Father’s 
third encyclical, Grata Recordatio, was principally an enumeration of 
intentions for which he invited Christians to say the rosary during the 
month of October. The third intention concerned the Roman Synod and 
the ecumenical council. He asked Christians to pray that the ecumenical 
council would prove a source of 


such growth of the universal Church that the vigorous reflowering 
of all Christian virtues which We hope for will be accepted by Our 
separated brethren and sons as a salutary invitation and encourage- 
ment (Oss. Rom., 30 Sept., 1959). 


7 December, 1959: the Holy Father’s solicitude. On the eve of the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, 1959, the Holy Father went to the basilica 
of the Dodici Apostoli, Rome. During the course of an address which he 
delivered from the steps of the altar, he said: 


The Pontiff of the Church of Christ thinks with the greatest solicitude 
of the ecumenical council, Vatican I]. The proportions of this great 
event are exactly indicated by the four marks of the Church: one, 
holy, catholic and apostolic. We shall have occasion to return to 


this topic later, in speech, in writing and in prayer (Oss. Rom., 9- 10: 
Dec., 1959). 
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14 December, 1959: Importance of the Council. The Holy Father spoke 
ata Secret Consistory on 14 December, 1959, for the creation of eight new 
cardinals. Towards the end of his address he said: 


The preparations for the ecumenical council are well under way. 
When, in God’s providence, it takes place, it will be an event of the 
greatest moment. It will contribute towards the improvement of the 
spiritual life in the Church, towards a new increase of the profession 
of the Catholic faith and, We hope, towards a re-flowering, with the 
help of God’s grace, of Christian morality. 


We know that, in answer to Our wishes, Our sons everywhere are 
praying to God in public and in private for the success of the council, 
through the powerful intercession of the Immaculate Virgin Mary. 
We Ourselves, when... We went to the basilica of the Dodici 
Apostoli in Rome on the eve of the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, prayed fervently for the same intention (Oss. Rom., 14-15 
Dec., 1959). 


28 March, 1960: The Nations’ Problems. At the Secret Consistory held 
on this date the Holy Father created ten new cardinals and in the course 
of his address he said that the coming ecumenical council was one of the 
reasons which had led him to do this. He went on: 


The ecumenical council is a huge task and requires the co-operation 
of a great many people. If those taking part are men of considerable 
authority and represent different nations, this means that the needs of 
different countries can be more fully ascertained, the problems of 
doctrine or discipline more clearly expounded and the improvement 
of the Christian life and the apostolate more effectively accomplished 
(Oss. Rom., 28-29 March, 1960). 


5 June, 1960: the Motu Proprio, Superno Dei Nutu. Most of the 
contents of this MOoTU PROPRIO were indicated in the chronicle of the 
September issue of Doctrine and Life and we need only give the first 
paragraph of it here. (The third paragraph quotes the section of the first 
encyclical given above—29 June, 1959.) The first paragraph reads: 


We believe that it was an inspiration from on high which—like a 
flower of an early spring—bade us, at the beginning of Our pontificate, 
call an ecumenical council. For this solemn gathering of bishops 
about the Roman Pontiff can be for the Church, the beloved Spouse 
of Christ, the source of a new and greater splendour, even in these 
troubled times. It affords new hope that they who are separated from 
this Apostolic See, while rejoicing in the name of Christians, will 
hear the voice of the divine Pastor and will return to the only Church 
of Christ (Oss. Rom., 5 June, 1960). 
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5 June, 1959: Co-operation with the Council. On the day the MoTU 
PROPRIO described above was issued, the Holy Father addressed the 
cardinals, bishops and faithful assembled in St. Peter’s for solemn vespers 
—it was the feast of Pentecost. He spoke at length on the ecumenical 
council. He described its four phases: the ante-preparatory phase, the 
preparatory phase, the council itself, the promulgation and putting into 
effect of its decrees. He said that the council was to be distinguished from 
the ordinary central government of the Church, which is done by the 
Roman congregations. He stressed the catholicity of the council and he 
said that every Catholic ought to be conscious of the catholicity of the 
Church: 


This is a principle which has entered into the spirit of every member 
of the Holy Roman Church, that, as a Catholic, he should be and 
should count himself a citizen of the entire world, just as Jesus is 
the adored Saviour of the entire world. This is an exercise in true 
catholicity, of which all Catholics should be aware and which they 
should obey as a precept. It will enlighten their minds and guide 
their conduct in religious and social matters. 


He himself, the Pope said, had been granted the grace of being of 
service in the matter of affirming and respecting the catholicity of the 
Church. He went on to refer to the creation of new cardinals in different 
parts of the Church, to his consecration of new bishops from different 
countries, to audiences granted to prelates and civil leaders and to groups 
of non-Catholic Christians. He added: 


One is right in drawing attention to this new furrow which shows 
signs of being opened on a vaster scale, to this cultivation of catholicity, 
a course full of promise of noble and plentiful fruit. 


The Pope went on to say how Catholics could co-operate in the work 
of the council. First of all, he said, they should promote a sense of the 
supernatural. The ecumenical council is not the same thing as a political 
gathering, “‘the Church’s concern is, before all else, with the spiritual’. 
He continued: 


This means, beloved brothers and sons, preparing for the council 
with a supernatural outlook, in the spirit of the Holy Church. It 
means taking care not to confuse the sacred with the profane, 
spiritual and religious intentions with merely human efforts—however 
worthy of respect—to achieve happiness, honours or riches of the 
material order. 


A second method of sharing in the merits of the council, the Pope 
said, was “‘to follow the course of its development with a deep under- 
standing of doctrine, of religious culture and of historical knowledge’’. 
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13 September, 1960: Seminarians and the Council. The Holy Father 
addressed the students of Rome’s Major Seminary at their summer 
residence outside Rome. In the course of his address to them he spoke 
of the ecumenical council and said that it would touch them very closely. 
He went on: 


At the commencement of your priestly lives you will be called 
upon to share in the administration of this extraordinary Epiphany 
or, rather, of this new Pentecost. It is only right that from now on 
you should take a more lively interest in it. 


Think of the unity of the Church, which well merits the title of 
“sacrament of unity’.... Think of the holiness of the Church, 
whose triumph is best assured by the exemplary lives of her priests, 
first of all, and then in the lives of millions and millions of souls 
consecrated to love and sacrifice. .. . Think of the catholicity of the 
Church, everywhere diffused, even in the furthest parts of the earth, 
varied in its rites but unified in its universal structure and organisation. 
... Lastly, there is the mark of the apostolicity of the Church, of 
dynamic and powerful energy, a fire from heaven destined to light 
the entire world. ... What a vast picture.... 


It is the measure of the task that lies before the ecumenical council. 
It is vast enough to cover everything which has a bearing on those 
four marks of the Church. It commands attention, not in the way 
that the history of the past does, but for the light it will throw on 
how best—in the light of experience—to carry out the will of Jesus 
Christ and to accomplish the ardent desire of his heart: ‘‘I am come 
to cast fire on the earth: and what will I, but that it be kindled?” 
(Luke 12:49). 


We call, therefore, on seminarians.... We expect from you a 
serene, vital sharing in spirit in the preparation of the great event. 
We would like your example to be followed by all the seminaries of 
the world to whom news of this morning’s happy meeting will come. 

Your share should be two-fold: a keen interest in the preparation 
of the council and intensive personal and communal prayer that 
the grace of Our Lord would go before and enlighten and enkindle 
all who have been asked, or who may be asked, to contribute their 
knowledge or counsel to the conciliar deliberations. 


He added that for several months there had been many meetings and 
a great deal written on the forthcoming council. He did not want them 
to neglect their ordinary work of preparation for the priesthood, but 
he asked clerical students to prepare for the council by intensive prayer 
and by more fervent lives. “‘Pray, then, dear sons, pray for the council 
every day’ (Oss. Rom., 14 Sept., 1960). 
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13 November, 1960: Restoring the Church’s Splendour: the need for 
holiness. On Sunday, 13 November, 1960, the Holy Father celebrated 
Mass in the Byzantine-Slavonic rite for the inauguration of the work of 
the preparatory commissions and secretariats. When the Mass was 
finished he addressed the congregation and in the course of his address he 
said: 


The whole purpose of the coming ecumenical council is to restore 
its splendour to the face of the Church of Christ, as it was in her 
primitive simplicity and purity; to present it once again as its Divine 
Founder fashioned it: without stain or wrinkle, sine macula et ruga. 
After her long journey down the ages, the Church is still far from 
her goal of transformation into triumphant eternity. That is why 
she must pause from time to time to take counsel, endeavouring, 
with loving care, to rediscover the outlines of her fervent youth. 
She must resume it once more, so as to reveal its ability to conquer the 
spirits of modern men, immersed as they are in the temptations and 
false theories of the prince of this world, who is the open or hidden 
adversary of the Son of God, the Redeemer and Saviour. That is 
the noble aim of the ecumenical council, whose preparation is now 
initiated and for whose success the prayers of the entire world are 
offered. 


The Pope went on. to speak of the unity, the holiness, the catholicity 
and the apostolicity of the Church. He said that the Church’s unity was 
manifested in the congregation drawn from different nations and rites, 
gathered around the altar. Its symbol and safeguard is the Roman Pontiff. 
Speaking of the holiness of the Church and of the duty of Christians to 
achieve holiness, he said: 


Hence the need—which becomes a precept and a sacred duty— 
to back with the holiness of the clergy and the laity every effort to 
develop the Church’s energies. Everybody must do his best in this 
matter, following the instruction of the divine Teacher and the 
example of the saints. 


Beloved sons! We have no hesitation in saying that Our efforts to 
ensure the success of the council can fail, if this collective effort 
to achieve sanctity is lacking in unanimity or in decisiveness. No 
other element can contribute what sanctity can, or as much as 
sanctity can. Prayer, the virtue of individuals, an interior spirit, 
these are immensely powerful for good. ... 

The co-operation of Catholics is necessary, therefore, for the 
success of the council. It must take the form of an effort to sanctify 
himself by every Christian bishop, priest and layman. 

During this year...the Pope, the conciliar fathers and our 
helpers propose to remain at our job, which is, before all else, our 
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personal sanctification and, then, study and work. It is for the 
faithful to take up their own methods of co-operation by prayer, 
assiduous prayer, and the clear testimony of their Christian lives 
in the milieu in which each lives (Oss. Rom., 14-15 Noy., 1960). 


14 November, 1960: the council and the modern world. The Pope 
addressed the presidents, secretaries and members of all the preparatory 
commissions after the preparatory phase had been inaugurated. Having 
reviewed the circumstances in which previous councils had been called 
and their objectives, he added: 


The modern world presents a profoundly different picture from what 
had gone before. It is with difficulty that it survives the dangers and 
the fascination of an almost exclusive concentration on material 
goods. Spiritual and supernatural principles, which characterised 
progress and expansion during the centuries of Christian civilisation, 
are forgotten or but feebly accepted. Nowadays, it is not a question 
merely of restating the teaching of revelation and tradition on one 
or other point of doctrine or discipline. Rather is it a question of 
reaffirming the value and splendour (di rimettere in valore et in 
splendore) of the substance of human and Christian thought, of 
which the Church is the deposit and the teacher through the ages. 


The Pope went on to say that, serious as the position was, one should 
not exaggerate the danger to the extent of believing that the heavens were 
closed against us. Our Lord has not departed this earth and the Church— 
one, holy, catholic, apostolic—remains his Mystical Body. Every Catholic 
should bear that in mind: “‘membership of the Church is not simply a 
private matter for each one, it is something eminently social... . Every 
believer, therefore, belongs to the entire Church, as does every priest and 
—though their functions differ—every bishop’’. 


Later in his address the Pope referred to the respectful attention with 
which the announcement of the council had been received in non-Catholic 
Christian communions. He said that this was a source of joy to him and 
he hoped that one day all believers in Christ would be one. He added, 
however, that the council itself will be concerned rather with the Church 
itself and its internal organisation. He said that the secretariat for Christian 
unity would provide information for all non-Catholic Christians whe 
wished to inform themselves on the council. 

The Pope later revealed his hopes for the council: 


We expect great. results from this council: the re-invigoration of 
faith, doctrine, ecclesiastical discipline and of the religious and the 
spiritual life. We also hope for the re-affirmation of those principles 
of Christian order which inspire and guide the development of civil, 
economic, political and social life. The law of the Gospel should 
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reach thus far, should permeate and penetrate everything, even what 
comes to us “from the dew of heaven and the fruitful soil’ (Gen. 
27:28) (Oss. Rom., 14-15 Nov., 1960). 


16 January, 1961: hopes for the council. At a Secret Consistory, at 
which he announced the names of four’new cardinals, the Pope, in the 
course of an address, spoke of the ecumenical council: 


The Church feels justified in hoping for great results from the council: 
that it will serve the cause of truth, will be a proof of Christian charity 
and an example of that fraternal peace which is solemnly preached 
to all nations from this high chair, the source of Catholic unity, 
sacred to St. Peter’s memory (Oss. Rom., 16-17 Jan., 1961). 


2 February, 1961: hopes for the council. The Pope received the traditional 
gifts of candles in St. Peter’s. He announced that he would send three 
candles to each capital city of the world, an intention going with each 
candle. The third intention was one ‘“‘which We have very much at heart, 
and to which We consecrate Our poor strength, the Second Vatican 
Ecumenical Council’. He went on: 


The aim from this very stage of the preparations is (as We said a 
year ago) to make the council “‘like the passing of the Angel of the 
Lord over souls, to re-awaken energies, to instil fraternal submission 
in them, to lead them towards the holy, catholic and apostolic Church 
(Oss. Rom., 3 Feb., 1960). Ever vaster is this radiation of the Kingdom 
of God. It embraces the general renewal of the Christian life, the 
application in the apostolate of methods adapted to present-day 
needs .. . (Oss. Rom., 3 Feb., 1961). 


19 March, 1961: the council concerns all Christians: St. Joseph. The 
Holy Father published an apostolic letter on devotion to St. Joseph, 
under whose protection he placed the ecumenical council. He hoped that 
his apostolic letter would be accepted by all Christians as an invitation 
to “‘share by more living, ardent and continuous prayer in the concer. 
of the Church—master and mother, teacher and director—for this 


extraordinary happening, the twenty-first ecumenical and second Vatican 
council”. He added: 


All that is needed for the completion and success of the ecumenical 
council is the light of truth and grace, the discipline of study and 
silence, the serene peace of minds and hearts. That much is from us, 
our human contribution. From on high comes the help of heaven 
which Christians must call down by their prayers, by their efforts to 
live exemplary lives—an anticipation and a sample of their deter- 
mination to accept the teaching and directives of the council (Oss. 
Rom., 19 March, 1961). (To be concluded in the next issue.) 
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